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OUR MOURNING CUSTOMS. 

Reverence for the dead is a sentiment as natural and 
commendable as it is of long standing and universally enter- 
tained among mankind. ‘here is scarcely, we believe, any 
race of men, however barbarous, to whom the “graves of 
the fathers’ are not objects of vencration. Indeed, it may 
be doubted whether the “untutored savage’’ does not, in 
this matter, put civilised man to shame. /is veneration is 
real, not affected, as in civilised life it is too apt to be. The 
care he bestows upon the burying-place of his tribe, and the 
monuments he erects there, may be simple, but his care is 
constant and his tributes are genuine and effective, not 
meretricious and more for the glorification of the living than 
in honour of the departed ; and who shall say as much for 
the tombs we erect over our progenitors and friends’ In 
numerous instances, indeed, we take no heed whatever for 
the last resting-places of those who were once, in 
appearance at least, dear as well as near to us: we bury 
them out of our sight, and there an end. Look 
at the majority of our churchyards—we are here thinking, 
of course, of England, not of the civilised world in general— 
are they not rather monuments of neglect than of respectful 
care? Hundreds of mere grassy hillocks meet the eye in the 
“God's acres” of Britain, without a stick or stone to tell 
who sleeps below; and when headstones and similar 
mementoes are erected care is taken to set forth in full the 
earthly titles and honours, such as they were, of the dead, in 
order that the living may derive some reflected lustre there- 
from; and when that purpose has been served, the tombs 
are allowed to crumble into dust, headstones to become dis- 
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arranged, and inscriptions to be obliterated. Yea, do we 
not often accelerate the process of destruction by turning 
loose into our graveyards sheep, poultry, and even pigs? 
We have ourselves seen all three at work, under the eyes, 
certainly with the concurrence, perhaps for the personal profit, 
of the incumbent, who ought to be the guardian, not the 
desecrator, of the parish sepulchre. Better, to our thinking, 
the stately forest tree, the humble shrub, the simple 
flowers, and the periodical visit with which the savage 
marks, and shows his respect for, his family burial-ground, 
than the hollow affectation of grief, the evanescent pretence 
of reverence, and the long after-neglect that characterise the 
dealings of the great mass of civilised Englishmen with the 
memories of departed friends. Furthermore, unlike civilised 
Englishmen at all events, the savage does not utilise the 
graves of his fathers. If compelled by circumstances to 
change his locale, he does not sell the tribal burying-place, 
but leaves it as a spot sacred through all time, or—until 
the advent of civilisation: a dedication which even enemies 
(if they also be savages) generally respect. We manage 
these things differently here in Britain. When we can no 
longer huddle body upon body in an urban graveyard, we 
shut it up for a season, permitting it to become a howling 
wilderness—a veritable abode of desolation. After a time 
we rear our habitations on the bones of our fathers (and 
many a heavy load, in every sense, we lay upon them), or 
remorselessly drive a road or railway through the disused 
churchyard ; and if the contents thereof incommode us, we 
cart them off as so much rubbish, fit only to fill up a ditch 
or help in forming an embankment: to which uses, as 
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a rule, we accordingly devote them. We do not say that 
neglect and desecration are universal among us, for we note 
with pleasure many exceptions in which a reverent care is 
bestowed on graves; but we do say that they are much too 
general, and that in all our mourning customs we exhibit 
niore consideration for ourselves than honour for the dead— 
a meanness that is to be as heartily condemned as genuine 
veneration for the names and tombs of our fathers is to be 
respected. * 

It is not, then, to the sentiment that prompts our mourn- 
ing customs that we object, but to the forms in which we 
are in the habit of embodying it. To begin with, there is 
the custom of wearing sable garments after a death occurs 
ina family. Will anyone say that man or woman cannot 
mourn as truly in a coloured as in a black dress? or that a 
simple band of crape—if we must needs affect the sombre— 
worn round the arm, for instance, as is the military fashion, 
would not as truly indicate sorrow and respect as long trail- 
ing sable skirts, jet ornaments, and costly black broadcloth 
can do? And, furthermore, does not the desire to flaunt in 
new attire, among well-to-do people, prompt the don- 
ning of mourning much more frequently than a wish 
to pay respect to the departed? If this desire and 
its influence were confined to those who can afford 
to pay for mourning habiliments, there would be less to say 
against it, though sham displays of grief, like all other 
shams, are in themselves detestable. But the example of the 
weill-to-do—and herein lies the mischief—governs the action 
of the indigent, and compels them, in millions of cases, to 
ruin themselves in order to follow an evil fashion and to 
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avoid being talked about. Mrs. Grundy here, as in num- 
berless other matters, is one of the greatest curses with 
which poor, foolish humanity is afflicted. Take a case which 
is present to our mind’s eye while we write :—Fever, small- 


pox, or other disease gets into a family; a death occurs; | 


there are the expenses of sickness to defray, a doctor's bill 
to be paid, work more or less interrupted, funds run low, debt 
is contracted, and, in addition to all this, which is unavoid- 
able, there must be incurred, in obedience to social custom, the 
unnecessary costs of family mourning and the charges of a 
funeral in a style that serves no useful purpose, that ex- 
presses no sorrow, and exhibits no genuine respect. ‘The 
family—it is a common case, as well as true of the particular 


one of which we are just now thinking—is deeply encum- | 
bered with a load of debt, has its industry mortgaged, as it | 


were, for months; and before the load is cleared away disease 
again makes its advent in the family—facilitated, may be, 
if not caused, by the privations endured ; another death 
happens, and the whole miserable process is repeated, a 
fresh slough of debt and difficulty is plunged into: and all 


for what? To satisfy the demands of a tyrant custom, be- | 


gotten of vanity and perpetuated by selfishness, Is not this 
custom of “wearing mourning,” as the phrase goes, one that 
would be much more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance ? 

Then, again, consider the manner in which funerals are 

“ performed” — as the trade term for the exhibition runs. 
Is it not a notorious fact that the charges of professional 
undertakers are a great deal higher than they need be ¢ 
And do not the said professional undertakers, as a rule, take 
advantage of—trade upon, in fact—the afllictions of their 
clients to scure unwarrantable profits for their services ? 
And those services themselves, are they not much more a 
mockery than a manifestation of woe? In the first place, 
there is the musty-fusty hearse, with its dingy and often 
dilapidated plumes ; there are the black steeds, not unfre- 
quently coloured for the occasion; there are scarfs, and 
cloaks, and hatbands, that have been worn by goodness 
knows how many antecedent mourners, and may have 
covered no one can tell how much of filth, foulness, 
and even disease; and then—abomination of abomina- 
tions — there are the gaunt, sombre-clad ‘ mutes,” 
who hire out their “mourning” faces and crape- 
bedecked wands at so much per hour or per job! What 
sensible man or women would not gladly rid himself or her- 
self of all this mockery and sham if it could be done without 
invoking the silly comments and sillier condemnation of 
“the neighbours’? ? And would not that influence be a 
wholesome one that should tend to mitigate, if not to wholly 
reform, the mourning customs of England in this latter half of 
the nineteenth century? A “ Mourning and Funeral Reform 
Association,” the members of which, by precept and example, 
should devote their energies to the abolition of all the mere- 
tricious show that now waits upon death, would be one of 
the most useful institutions that could be devised; and we 
hope ere long to witness the formation of such a society— 
among the rich, of course, for they only have the power to 
modify the evils connected with the mourning customs of 
our time and country. . 

Meanwhile, pending the formation of said association and 
the consequent inauguration of a thorough reform of our 
mourning customs, we welcome a movement in the direction 
of modifying one branch thereof. A company has been 
formed (as we are not inditing an advertisement, we abstain 
from mentioning the company’s name) haying for its aim 
the simplification, improvement, and cheapening of funerals. 
This is action in at least the right direction, if it be only 
partial; and, we hope, will pave the way for further change. 
Pomp, if it be wanted, can of course still be had by paying 
for it; but, according to the company’s prospectus, funerals 
may now be “ performed’ (we beg pardon for repeating the 
slang of the trade) decently and in order—more decently 
and in better order than at present—for little more than 
half the usual charges. That, we think, must prove a great 
boon to the poor, and be at the same time a decided im- 
provement, and so we hail it gladly. 

In quitting this subject for the present, we are anxious 
not to be misunderstood or to be thought inconsistent in 
pleading for truer reverence for the dead and increased care 
of graves and graveyards, and yet deprecating the wearing 
of expensive mourning and indulging in osientatious 
funeral rites. That which is needful and becoming we 
respect and honour, but that which is neither needful nor 
becoming we coademn. To preserve in a neat and tidy con- 
dition the last resting-places of the departed is at least be- 
coming, inexpensive, and harmless, if it be not absolutely 
needful. There is no necessity for elaborate tombs and 
blazoned monuments. A little fresh twf now and then, a 
few simple flowers, a small measure of loving care, and the 
rigid exclusion from “ God’s-acre” of destructive animals, 
be they quadruped or biped, would suffice. On tlie other 
hand, the donning of complete suits of mourning garments 
and indulging in hollow perfunctory funereal displays are 
at once unbecoming, wasteful, and injurious. Hence the 
distinction we draw between the two sets of obse-y: nces; 
and we trust that mankind will, by-and-by, come over to 
our way of thinking concerning them. 
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This picturesque Royal seat lies in one of the pleasantest districts 
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‘are. This nobleman, advanced to the Dukedom of Newcastle 
of Tt cutaes a magnificent room for the entertainment of large 
companies when he was in a ; 
the cate as well by new purchases of land as by inclosures aren, 
the adjoining heath. He likewise built a castellated prospe : > 
house on a mount in the park, calling it, after his own tit , 
Clare-mont, which subsequently became the general name of the 

estate. During his occupancy the plantations were ty 
| increased, and the grounds laid out by Kent, the celebrated land- 
scape- gardener. 


was sold by his Duchess to the gallant Lord Clive, who had the 


grounds remodelled, and a new mansion built, by “Capability ’’ 


} : it is said, at a cost of upwards of £100,000. a 
| one ey peak. of the Claremont estates was Viscount 
| Galway, and then the Earl of nega who, in 1807, resold _ 
property to Charles Rose Ellis, Esq. ; who, in 1816, conveyed the 
whole to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, under the Act 
for providing a suitable residence for her Royal Highness Princess 
Charlotte, upon her marriage with Leopold, Prince of Saxe- 
| Coburg. By the above Act it was ordained that the Royal pair 
should enjoy the Claremont property during their joint lives. 
| It was also provided that in the event of the death of the 
| Princess or the Prince, the survivor should hold the same as 
| when it continued in their joint occupation. The lamented death 
of the Princess took place here, Nov. 6, 1817. y 
The house at Claremont is said to be ‘‘the only complete mansion 
that Brown ever built, although he altered many.’’ It occupies 
a commanding eminence, near the middle of the park; it is of 
brick, with stone dressings, and the eastern or carriage front has 


sculptured the arms and supporters of Lord Clive. The saloon, 
or entrance-hall, is very spacious; and there are eight noble rooms 
upon this floor, and they contain several paintings, principally 
portraits, including that of the Princess Charlotte, by Lawrence. 
In the drawing-room is a superbly painted porcelain table, pre- 
sented to Prince Leopold by Charles X. of France. ; 

On the middle floor is the suite of rooms occupied by her Majesty 
and Prince Albert when residing at Claremont. In the Prince's 
dressing-room are small whole-lengths of Princess Charlotte 
and Prince Leopold, from paintings by Dawe, in the gallery. 
The pleasure-grounds of Claremont occupy about sixty acres of 
ever-varying scenery. Luxuriant laurels and other evergreens 
clothe the heights and slopes, and long avenues of beech and elm 
stretch through the glades. At a short distance from the mansion, 
on the west, is the mount which gives name to the estate; 
and not far hence is an aged cork tree, beneath the shade of 
which her Majesty and her Royal Consort were wont to break- 
fast in the summer. Still further west is the conservatory, of 
lofty oblong design with circular ends. . 

About a quarter of a mile north-west of the mansion is the 
mausoleum of Princess Charlotte, originally designed by her 
for an alcove. From the garden which surrounds it a fine view is 
gained over the lake below. 

On the eastern side of the park are the farm-grounds, wherein is 
an obelisk erected by the Duke of Newcastle. Near the house, on the 
north-east, are the flower and kitchen gardens—about ten acres. 
In the former is a magnolia more than thirty feet high; anda rich 
clump of azaleas, planted by Princess Charlotte. The vineries 
and pine-pits are of considerable extent, and very fine fruit is 
raised in them. 

Claremont Park is about 3} miles in circumference, the chief 
entrance being near Esher. It is surrounded by a ring fence, and 
includes an area of about 300 acres; but the whole extent of the 
Claremont demesne is, probably, not less than 1400 or 1600 acres. 
After the Revolution in Paris in 1848 King Louis Philippe took 
up his residence at Claremont, then the property of the late King 
Leopold of Belgium, and there the Citizen King died in 1850, 


LOCAL TAXATION. 

Mr. GoscueEn’s report to the Treasury on taxation, just 
issued, shows the progressive increase of local taxation, with 
especial reference to the proportion of local and Imperial burdens 
borne by the different classes of real property in the United 
Kingdom, as compared with the burdens imposed upon the same 
classes of property in other European countries. The general 
result of the comparison of the burdens on real property of all 
kinds in England and in other countries, Mr. Goschen says, has 
shown that, taking houses and lands together, and Imperial and 
local taxation together, the — of real property in England is 
very slightly better than in Belgium, and very slightly worse than 
in France. The position of lands in England has been shown to 
be infinitely more favourable than in either of the two other 
countries; it follows that the position of houses in England as 
regards taxation must be very materially worse. The investiga- 
tion which Mr. Goschen has undertaken appears to lead to the 
following general results :— 

The increase in local taxation in England and Wales has been 
very great—less than in other countries, but, nevertheless, so con- 
siderable as to justify the especial attention which it has aroused, 
Speaking broadly, the increase in direct local taxes has been from 
£5,000,000 to £16,000,000. The greater portion of this increase— 
at least £6,500,000—has fallen upon urban, not upon rural, dis- 
tricts. Of the total increase, £2,000,000 are due to the poor rate, 
£5,000,000 to town improvement rates, and £1,000,000 to police 
and miscellaneous purposes. The increase in rateable value has, 
during the same period, been extraordinarily great, and has 
followed to a certain extent the course of the increase of local 
taxation, being greater in the urban and manufacturing than 
in the agricultural districts, Nevertheless, the increase of 
rates has approached more nearly to the increase in the 
rateable value in the four counties, Middlesex, Surrey, Lan- 
cashire, and the West Riding, taken together, than in the remain- 
ing counties of England. The statistics of separate counties, the 
division of the country between urban and rural unions, the 
analysisof various kinds of rates, the comparison of the imposts on 
houses in England with corresponding burdens in other countries, 
the mode of valuation in England as compared with that followed 
elsewhere, all point to the conclusion that house property in 
England is very heavily taxed. An historical retrospect seems to 
prove that, as regards the burdens on lands, they are not heavier 
than they have been at various periods of this century, nor as 
heavy as they are in most foreign countries, the increase in the 
special rates falling on lands, such as county and highway rates, 
having been insignificant as compared with the increase in urban 
rates. As regards the poor rate, the burden on lands in the country 
generally, whatever may be the case in special districts, has in- 
creased very oy in amount, and not at all as regards the rate 
in the pound. The poor rate as regards towns has undoubtedly 
increased, and caused new burdens in many places, In those 
rural districts where the r rate is now high, it has, with few 
exceptions, always been high, and constitutes an hereditary burden 
which has at all times been heavy, but which has gradually been 
lightened by the transfer of a portion of it to other kinds of pro- 
perty. The consideration of the increase in the burden of local 


the expenditure incurred. Of the average increase 

that vipa which is due to the poor rete—that te sacoute” 
may be regarded as a increase of the burden, except so 
far as it represents not an increase in pauperism, but the more 


county police, amounting to upwards of £500,000, it may be said 

urposes, amounting to regards the 00, 

a : nting to abou 

pe ped on registration, vaccination, burial boards, and on some rd 
objects to which the county rate is applied, the same principle 
would apply. A small — only of this sum is analogous to 
the poor rate, which is a burden imposed on taxpayers from which 
they may be sald themselves to derive no benefit, There remain 


ini ion;”’ he also augmented | f c 
niniiretion’ provements of every kind, and public works of yay; 


‘After the decease of the Duke of Neweastle, in 1768, the estate | 


a stately Corinthian portico, within the pediment of which are | 


the £5,000,000 of urban rates, on which it has been nec. 
often to dwell. This sum represcuts the municipal expe 
our towns, the lighting and paving of the stre« 
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tions, from vast enterprises like the Thames Rmba 
main drainage of the metropolis, and the many impor zs 

undertaken at a large outlay by Liverpool, Manchester, workg 
other large growing towns of the north of England, to the, 
but innumerable operations which have been mstituted |)y +). - | 
local boards established during the last ten years. A gre. 
tion ef the outlay on these purposes rust be regarded wae t 
nerative in many senses, and as being not so much a burd, ite is 
investment. am 


Forefgn YJutellfgence. 
FRANCE. 

The Commune of Paris in one proclamation announces ite.j; ; 
beconstituted by the vote of March 26, which sanctioned th. 
torious revolution; denounces the Versailles Gove rune; oe 
criminals, organisers of a monarchical conspiracy, and incite, of 
civil war; and calls for the support of the people in the 4), 


charge of its duty. One decree abolishes the conse ae 
and orders that no armed force except the National Giant! 
of which all able-bodied citizens will form part, shall be jn;;,,) 


duced into Paris. Another decree directs all officials in the publi 
offices to regard as null and void all orders emanating fro +), 
Government at Versailles on pain of dismissal; and by auother 
decree the payment of rent from October, 1870, to April, 17). ; 
annulled. Orders have been given that all chaplains are to... 
to celebrate mass in the prisons to which they are attached, 'y),. 
great necessity of the insurrectionary Government is money ; 9), 
besides the attempt they made to obtain funds from the Nati 
Life Insurance Company, they have placed the seals of +} 
Commune upon the offices of four other great assurance of), 
The Commune has appointed an executive committee, and divid| 
its own labours into nine divisions, of Finance, War, Just), 
Public Safety, Subsistence, Labour and Exchange, Foreign 4)! 
Municipal Administration, and Public Services. The Cony. 
has also issued a decree by which MM. Thiers, Jules Pay, 
Picard, Dufaure, Jules Simon, and Admiral Pothuan are arraiey,), 
and their properties seized and sequestrated till they appe 
before the tribunal of the people. 

The supplementary elections to the Commune were to hove 
taken place in Parison Wednesday. Owing, however, to tho mili. 
tary operations they have been indefinitely postponed. 

he Commune is doing a good deal of harm in order to obtajy 
the money of which itis so urgently in need. Its requisitions a) 
stopping supplies from being sent into the city. Thus, the octy.j 
duties, which ought to yield 300,000f. a day, are producing jx 
now only 80,000f. Within the walls, too, the requisitions i 
vexatious that people are shutting their shops and giving 
business on account of them. : 

The Hotel de Ville is said to present a scene of the wildest cor. 
fusion. Numbers of people, holding the overdue coupons of the 
municipal loan of 1860, payable on March 1, 1871, wander about 
the long corridor, seeking information as to where and when th» 
interest will be paid; but no information or money can | 
obtained. . 

Two of the Paris deputies—M. Lockroy and M, Floquet--have 
resigned their seats as members of the Versailles Assembly, ai 
have determined to remain in the capital to defend the Republi, 
theexistence of which, they say, is threatened. 

The religious services in the Pantheon have been abolished, and 
a grand ceremony has been held by the National Guard to inu- 
gurate the Pantheon exclusively as the last resting-place of *t\. 
great men of France.’’ The arms of the crosses on the top of te 
dome and in front of the building have been sawn off, and the rel 
flag now floats from three different parts of the building. 

It is announced in a telegram from Versailles that the army of 
that place now surrounds Paris on the west and south. 

M. Thiers declared in the Assembly, on Monday, that the ring- 
leaders of the rebellion would be dealt with severely, but that 
their dupes would be treated leniently. | Marshal M‘Mahon |i 
been appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Army of Versuailles. 

A telegram from Marseilles says that the insurgents there wore 
attacked at the railway station on Tuesday morning aud put to 
flight. Three who were captured were immediately shot. the 
regular troops had also surrounded the Prefecture, which wis 
held by the insurgents, and fighting commenced at nine o'clock in 
the morning. When the despatch was sent off the struggle was 
still going on, and there were many dead and wounded. 

Owing to the seizure of the Paris Post Office by the Commune, 
the service has been transferred to Versailles, and the Frei 
capital is deprived, as in the time of the siege, of all letters fron 
the provinces and from abroad. This has given rise to so much 
annoyance that the insurgent Government bas been compelled to 
take some steps in the matter. It announces that, without recog- 
nising the authority of Versailles, it is disposed, in the publi 
interest, to accept any proposition which will permit the free 
working of the postal service without prejudice to principles. A 
deputation is said to have gone to Versaill esto make a propo- 
sition to the Government on the subject. 


SPAIN. d 
The Cortes were opened, on Monday, by the new King in 
person, who was received with loud cheers. in the Speech from 
the Throne his Majesty dwelt upon his desire to establish the most 
cordial relations between the Government and the representatives 
of the people, and said that an opportunity would be afforded for 
etting rid of the difficulties surrounding the management of the 
ances. His mission, he added, was difficult but glorious; avd 
he hoped that, with the co-operation of the Cortes, it would be 
crowned with success, 
GERMANY. 


In Monday’s sitting of the German Parliament the reply of tho 
Emperor to the congratulatory address of the House was read. 
His Majesty describes the present state of France as a consequence 
of continued revolutions. With regard to the territory uevly 
acquired by Germany, he says that patience and indulgence will 
be required in order to revive German sentiment there. 

In the German Parliament, last Saturday, Prince Bis uarck 
said that the decision of the Emperor to abstain from ali inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of France could only be carrie 
out as long as the interests of Germany remained unaffectel. If 
intervention became necessary, it would be resorted to with regte', 
= with the same determination which had ensured the success o! 

he war, 

It is proposed that Alsace and Lorraine should be compens ited 
for their losses durfng the war, in the same manner as other }'!"'s 
of Germany under similar circumstances. 

Orders have been issued for the demobilisation of the Germ 
marine, which is to be forthwith brought back to the peace fov'- 
ing of 1870, The Commanders-in-Chief in the Baltic and North 
Sea, appointed by Royal order of July last, will return to their 
former positions. 

The King of Bavaria has refused the Archbishop of Bambers 
the necessary permission for publishing and giving effect to the 
resolution of the council with regard to the dogma ot Infallibilily- 
The reasons for the refusal are given in extenso in the decree 


, RUSSIA, 
_Prince Gortschakoff has received the title of Highness in ror: 
nition of his vervices to his country, aud the ability he has displ)“ 
in the settlement of the Black Sea question. 


SWEDEN. 
The Queen-Dowager of Sweden, in consequence of the deces*? 
of the Queen, has fallen ill, and has been contined to her bed. ‘Tl" 
health of the King is improving, 


up 
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= THE UNITED STATES. : 
Connecticut election, held on Monday, Mr. English, tho 
ic candidate, was re-elected Governor by a reduced 


At the 
Democrat 


majority publicans have elected two members of Congress, and 
the Democrats also two, being a Democratic gain of one. 
CANADA. 
inion House of Commons has confirmed the result of 
en with British Columbia for the admission of the 
ne Dominion, including also the agreement as to the 
Pacific railway. 
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CIVIL WAR IN FRANCE, 


ations of the Paris Commune and the soldiers of the 
THE eden Feeeailles have at length come into hestile 

An encounter took place outside Paris on- Sunday 
ning, and a great battle was raging all day on Monday, 
woriye same neighbourhood, which ended in’ the complete 
af ‘at of the insurgent forces, To appreciate the results of 
‘his second conflict it is necessary to return to the first. The 
t spe of Sunday was merely an accidental skirmish, but it 
Sone between two armies which sought each other in the expecta- 
arose ¢ a collision. The insurgents, urged by the Commune, 
te position was becoming untenable, and allured also by 
_— that the Versailles troops desired to fraternise, had 


Governm 
collision. 


intelligence : - 
9 forces in the Bois de Boulogne, and marched out, 
peers Seine at Neuilly, and occupied Courbevoie and 


Suter i ding to throw themselves between St. Germain and 
Puta ee they would fall in with those troops of the Line 

ie had shown the warmest sympathy for the popular cause. On 
t other hand, the Versailles Government, aware of their move- 
: aire and knowing on what forces it could best rely, had. sent 
iccwerd a division, chiefly consisting of Gendarmes, Marines, Forest 
G uards, and Police, and directed them to advance in two columns, by 
Rueil and St, Cloud, upon Courbevoie. The stanchness of this 
advanced guard was first tested on Friday week, when, being met 
hy the Paris National Guards with reversed rifles and shouts for 
the Commune, they answered by a volley of musketry, not without 
fatal effect. Notwithstanding this first rebuke, and the ill-blood 
it aroused among the insurgents, the same experiment of raising 
in the air the butt-ends of their rifles was again tried on Sunday ; 
but the Versailles troops went to work in earnest, and, as they 
ed to be four to one and the insurgents had no cannon, they 
hem in wild flight over the Neuilly Bridge, along that broad 
beyond the city gate, and almost as far as the Arc de 


hippen 
drove t 
avenue 
' YD . a late hour in the evening of Sunday the Versailles troops 
had not crossed the river in pursuit, though all resistance at the 
bridge was overcome. They had, we are told, strict orders on no 
account to take the offensive. Although M. Thiers himself seemed 
to feel no misgivings as to the result of any conflict with the 
insurgents, there were less sanguine men about him who did 
not think sufficient trust could be put in the main body of the 
Regular Army to make a street fight within the capital desirable. 
This was, however, previous to the combat of Sunday. The 
result of that encounter could not fail to breathe a new spirit 
into those troops, and, with the gregarious instinct common to all 
soldiers, even the disaffected and wavering could be easily relied 
upon to follow where the best men led. The insurgents, on their 
side—though, engaging against overwhelming odds and with un- 
equal weapons, they had to fall back in complete disorder—stood 
their ground at the barricade before the bridge for a long time, 
“keeping up a very hot fusilade.” The feeling awakened in the 
city by their defeat ‘i at first me 4 euxpeiee or a 
an alarm, especia as some 0 e insurgent prison 
ven rn fed to ave been shot in cold blood. Before 
evening had closed in, large masses of National Guards 
thronged the wide outlet which had been the scene of 
the disaster of the morning, and, although the usual cry 
of “Treason’’ was raised, and many of the recreants protested 
that “they would never fight against their own country- 
men,” forgetting that they had no less carefully shunned all 
encounters with the foreign invader, the impression prevailing 
among the mass was that a conflict would ensue either on that 
very evening or on the morrow, and that it behoved the Paris 
Commune to be ready for any emergency. . F 

In such a mood were the combatants on each side at nightfall 
on Sunday. Throughout the night and at break of day the insur- 
gents assembled to the number, we are told, of 100,000, and 
arching in three columns from Clichy and Neuilly, Point du 
Jour, and Chatillon, they advanced upon Versailles, Their right 
suffered severely in passing the formidable fortress of Mont 
Valérien, and was at once broken up and dispersed; but on the 
south-east, the centre and left of the insurgents, backed by the fire 
of their own artillery on Fort Issy, were said to have gained 
ground upon the enemy in the direction of Meudon, where General 
Bergeret was, at ten o’clock a.m., asking for reinforcements. A 
force of 30,000 men with artillery was sent out to his support, 
under Gustave Flourens; but their joint efforts were thwarted by 
the steady behaviour of the Government troops, and the insur- 
gents had on this side also to fall back at all points and to seek 
safety within the walls of Paris, where the disorder of their 
Appearance spread general consternation. — According to the 
statement of fugitives from Paris who arrived in Brussels on 
Tuesday, 5000 wounded in the engagements of Sunday and 
Monday had been taken to the ambulances. This is probably a 
great exaggeration, 

On Tuesday morning, at half-past five o'clock, the troops en- 
camped in the positions about Meudon attacked the insurgeut 
position on the height of Chatillon and carried the redoubt there 
atthe point of the bayonet. It was armed with mitrailleuses. 
Several hundred prisoners were made by the troops, includin 
General Henry, who has been taken to Versailles. Gen 
Duval was shot inside the redoubt. Afterwards the insurgents 
renewed the combat from behind walls at the rear of the — 
but by half-past eight o'clock they were driven out and ret 
iu disorder, General Pelle retained his positions. The prisoners 
Were taken into Versailles and marched to prison. They were 
preceded by mounted chasseurs and gendarmes, and escorted by 
« strong body of infantry. The people rushed in crowds to see 
oer and seemed much delighted at the success of the move- 
ment, 

M. Thiers, in a despatch to the Prefects, says that the attitude 
of the troop’, upon whose defection the insurgents counted as 
their only hope, was beyond all praise, the men being full of en- 
thusiasm. Another Versailles despatch says the insurgents were 
completely routed on both points of attack with heavy loss, 
Gustave Flourens being among the killed, The Journal Offciel 
of the Commune, on the other hand, says the forces of the Com- 
mune have taken a vigorous offensive, and repulsed the enemy 
slong the whole line; the enemy was thrown back upon the 
heights = Meudon, and a reconnaissance was made as far as 

ougival, 

M. Picard, Minister of the Interior, on Wednesday issued the 
followins circular to the Prefects of the departments :—“‘ The 
insurgents have received a decisive check to-day. Our troops 


a the redoubt of Chatillon. Two thousand ‘prisoners were 
‘rought into Versailles. Gustave Flourens and Duval perished. 
Henry isa prisoner. There is no fi hting inside Paris, but great 
fousternation prevails there, The Commune have issued a mani- 
7 to to their followers, Assi is imprisoned by his own people. 
Twenty-two members of the Commune have resigned. A prompt 


and happy issae is expected,”’ 

fir x poh ae from Versailles, of Tuesday's date, says :—“ The 
ary it. 'oke has been given to the Communist army. That portion 
ae Which did not retreat into Paris on Monday, and which 
Pi i hot retreat, being cut off and surrounded, and again attacked 
ee day between Chatillon and Meudon, and made but a faint 
vsstance, wes soon overpowered, Many of the Communists 
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were taken prisoners, and all their artillery was captured. The 
troops of General Vinoy, it is said, will enter Paris on Thursday, 
Great consternation is reported to reign in Paris among the 
Central Committee and the Commune, and some of the members 
are said to have disappeared.”’ 

Measures have been taken to enable 200,000 Prussians to be 
concentrated in Paris at twenty-four hours’ notice, should such a 
step become necessary. The cavalry corps stationed on the Seine 
have received orders to protect Versailles if called upon, 


TAKING THE CENSUS. 
BY OUR OWN ENUMERATOR. 
Wuen I asked the Registrar of our district to make me an 
enumerator for delivering and collecting the Census-papers, I 
fancied that it only meant a day’s walking about. Shortly after 
I had received the appointment and undertaken to do the work, it 
seemed as if I had made a terrible miscalculation as to what would 
be required of me; and now that the job is nearly over and my 
og are nearly all gathered in, it seems as if the labour had | 
en much easier than I had expected. A great deal had been 
done to make people understand the Census pa 
includes a downright poor neighbourhood, with many Irish, and | 
several cheap lodging-houses, I wish it had nothing else within | 
its limits. For the Irish, being mostly Roman Catholics, filled up 
their Census papers as a matter of Talidious duty, and to oblige 
their priests. Archbishop Manning has taken a great interest in 
the Census. He understands all about it, and what it is for, so he 
wrote 4 circular, which he had printed, with instructions to all his 
clergy to read it out before mass on Palm Sunday. ‘The effect of | 
this was, that when I went round on Monday morning, there was | 
not a court or an alley with Catholics in it which was not ready. | 
Archbishop Manning's instructions were very precise, and there 
was not a Roman Catholic priest who officiated on Sunday 
who did not explain to his flock that the Census is of great 
importance to the good of the people; that it has nothing to do 
with anyone's rates and taxes; that no one has anything to fear 
from it; and that the particulars given would never be made use 
of to any person’s disadvantage or to gratify idle curiosity, I’m 
told that in a great majority of the Protestant pulpits throughout 
the country similar anouncements were made; and I know for a 
fact that the ‘Parochial Mission Women,” the Seriptural 
Readers’ Society, and similar organisations, have exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to facilitate the prompt and accurate filling 
up of the returns. Many of the people I’ve been to seemed to 
enjoy the importance of filling ina return. It was a novelty to 
some of them to find anyone cared whether they were married or 
single, or where they were born, or what they did. Assured that 
the Government—including “ beaks,’’ ‘ peelers,” parish officers, 
and other natural enemies—meant them no harm, they jumped 
with fatal facility to the opposite conclusion, and assumed that 
the authorities were about to interfere actively for their good. 
The Census paper was a talisman which, if the proper words were 
inserted in the proper place and at the proper time, would bring 
good luck. 1 saw what was passing in many e simple 
mind, and I felt like an impostor when I took some papers 
back, and heard of the hopes they had roused. I could not 
ask for evidence, of course. In my parochial capacity if a man 
comes to me and says he is married, ‘a reply naturally, ‘‘ Are you 
quite sure?’’ Other inquiries follow, and one can generally get 
at the truth. But one is obliged to take these Census returns 
exactly as they are given in, and this makes the exertions of clergy- 
men and charitable organisations which work among and know 
the poor of the greatest value. They have made it seem a point 
of honour to the people themselves to make their returns 
correctly, and I don’t know that one can lay too much stress upon 
the useful effect of their influence, when it’s exerted as it has been. 
The names and particulars of the men and women who slept in a 
threepenny lodging-house, with 120 beds in it, might, you would 
suppose, be difficult to get at, but it was not so, There was less 
trouble there, and, speaking personally, a better result than at 
any of the grand mansions I have called at in my beat. 
it was the variety of documents I received from our Registrar 
which frightened me, and made me think I had made a mistake 
in promising to perform so many duties for the insignificant sum of 
ls. There was first an Instruction and Memorandum Book, 
together with a description of my district. Then came House- 
holder’s Schedules, and Schedules for vessels—a canal with a 
large barge traffic runs through where I enumerate—together with 
an Enumeration Book with a blue cover, into which I have to 
abstract the whole of the particulars gathered from each house, 
and to summarise this abstract until the whole is given in four or 
five lines. Then I have to send in to my Registrar my Schedules, 
Enumeration Books, Instruction and Memorandum Books, and 
my claims for allowances, before April 10. The registrars in their 
turn will summarise the abstracts of all the enumerators in their 
several districts, and send in their grand abstracts to the Census 
Office before April 24. This is tolerably smart work, and it will 
enable the Regis‘rar-General to present his unrevised return of 
the whole of the figures taken to Parliament before the end 
of May. To make it quite clear what ‘‘unrevised’’ may be 
taken to mean, I may mention that after the unrevised return of 
twenty-two millions was made in 1851, it was not found to be 
more than five thousand out when compared with the corrected 
figures. There were thirty-two thousand enumerators em- 
poyed, as I was, throughout Monday, and as there are seven 
columns in every Census paper, and something like twenty-three 
millions of people to register, it tollows that about one hundred 
and fifty millions of facts will be collected and arranged in about 
a couple of months. [ys 
It scems almost silly, in the face of such a tremendously signi 
ficant fact as this, to talk of one’s personal experience and im- 
pressions; but it may interest some readers to know that it has 
seemed to me as if an active participation in taking the Census 
would do a great many people good, besides men like myself, to 
whom the guinea is an object. It is the weaknesses and foiblesof the 
classes above the very poor—those who are too conceited to allow 
themselves to be helped, and too ignorant to act for themselves, 
which have made me think that legislators, moralists, and preachers 
might go the Census rounds with advantage. I was so struck with 
the tidy, well-written return given me bya poor bricklayer’shodman 
that I couldn’t help asking him whether he had filled it up him- 
self? ‘I giv’ aman in our court who is a good scho}lard a pinny, 
sur, to doitfor me !”” was the reply; and during the day I discovered 
this to be a common practice. My official instructions were to 
render every assistance I could—even to filling in the return to 
dictation when the people were not able to write; but this has 
been rarely necessary. Ready penmen have come to the front 
with the occdsion, and brisk trade has been done in fring 
returns at a penny each, the public scribe finding his own ink an 
pens. It is the ladies—God bless them! of course—and the 
would-be gentilities who have bothered me most, and who have 
seemed most obstructive. Take cooks, for example. I don’t 
know whether there is anything in the practice of roasting and 
boiling which inclines people to mendacity; but in the course of 
my rounds the cooks have been more perverse than any of their 
fellows. They all made themselves so absurdly young; and, in 
the very few instances in which I hesitated a doubt as to whether 
a palpable forty-year-older was justified in describing herself as 
twenty-seven, the barefaced way in which the effect of a kitchen- 
fire on the complexion and the consequent ‘“ageing’’ of the 
appearance were put forward was absolutely satggering. 
I met other odd people, whose ———_ were, as I thought, 
remarkable. There was the old lady who would tell me stories 
of the sad cases of destitution she had known of, which had 
arisen from the head of a family signing his name incautiously 
at the request of some one else, had the greatest difficulty 
in persuading her that a Census paper is not a bill of ex- 
change, that I was not trying to coax her out of her acceptance, 
and that she would not be liable to pecuniary loss. ‘There was 
the pragmatioal little man, too, who lodged over the butcher's 


pers. My district 


shop, and who insisted on describing himself as “gentle- 
man’’ in spite of that vague phrase having been expressly 
forbidden in the printed directions, He was a retired 


_haberdasher, and he did not like to say so; while the shop- 
| men who would call themselves ‘assistants; ’’ the 


people who 
boggled over trifles, and who could not be made to understand 
either the responsibility of a written statement or the value of my 
time—all these belonged to the half-educated classes. The two 
extremes of society performed their part towards the Census Office 
cheerfully and satisfactorily; and the shortcomings (which have, 
after all, been very inconsiderable) all arose among those who were 
uncertain as to their social position, and feared writing themselves 
down in the world. Asa means of seeing household interiors, and 
of becoming personally acquainted with a thousand and one par- 
ticulars of the inner life of the members of the community in 
which you live, there is, believe me, nothing to approach the act 
of going the Census rounds, Let me add that if I or any other 
enumerator have overlooked any householders or occupiers in our 
several divisions, they have but to apply to the Registrar of the 
district to receive the necessary form. With this assurance, I 
return to the voluminous figures and the Blue Abstract-book for 
which the Registrar-General and the British Parliament aro 
waiting.—Daily News, 


THE RUINS OF ST. CLOUD. 

Amonosr the calamities which have been caused by the German 
investment of Paris, the destruction of St. Cloud cannot be re- 
garded as the least. Perhaps it is all the more bitter because it 
was the rash and mistaken act of the French artillerymen, who 
threw their shells into the beautiful palace in the vain expectation 
that they would thereby have a chance of punishing the enemy, 


| or perhaps even of blowing up a Royal Cabinet Council, with the 


King, Moltke, and Bismarck all assembled, so that France might 
be avenged at a single blow. 

Very early in the siege the beautiful chateau fell a prey to the 
flames and the crashing bombs; and now only its mere outer 
semblance, the apparition of its former self, is left for visitors to 
gaze upon. Sunlight or moonlight shines through its dismantled 
walls and frameless windows. It is amazing that so much of its 
mere husk is left when the kernel has been so ruthlessly destroyed. 
The shells seem to have dropped plump into the interior of the 
building, and there to have wrought their depredations, hidden 
by the walls, The Germans endeavoured to preserve it, but the 
attempt was only partially successful. Outside, the terraces, the 
circular basin, the porticos, the pillars, even some of the orna- 
mental trees and statues, appear to have escaped, but the 
chateau itself is but a monumental ruin—a memorial of the 
invasion of France in 1870. 

When Clodoald, from whom the place is named, fled from his 
uncle Clotaire, who’ designed to murder him, as he had already 
murdered his brothers, it was in this pleasant country side that ho 
established his hermitage. Not much like a hermitage was the 
chiteau which afterwards stood here—the chiteau of Hervary, 
the Controller of Finance, of whom his master Louis X1V. bought 
the place in 1660, in order to rebuild and embellish it as a resi- 
dence for the Due d’Orleans. A right Royal residence, too, with 
its grand galleries of Diana and Apollo, its splendid saloon, and 
its sumptuous chambers! What has become of the wonderful 
worksof art—the pictures by Rubens, Lesueur, Mignard, and other 
great painters ; the sculptures of Couston and Coysevox ? Where 
is the room where the first Emperor liked to look out upon the 
park; where the boudoir in which our own Queen sat during her 
residence there in 1855; where the study to which Napoleon IIT. 
retired to work and smoke late into the night in the days 
when he could say ‘Execute my orders”? Beautiful as 
the house was, with its great front approached by two 
courts, before the first of which was a fine terrace, it 
was the park that was the great attraction. The house, 
situated on the slope of the hill, commanded its best views. ‘The 
laying out of the park was the work of the celebrated Lendtre. 
It must be sadly changed. War has superseded Lendétre, and 
nature will again have to supersede war before the Park of St. 
Cloud is healed of its dreadful scars. 

But palaces can be rebuilt, and there is no lack of Imperial 
dwellings still standing in France. Go down towards the town; 
the sight is even more terrible. The Prussians fired St, Clou 
after the last sortie to prevent its harbouring the French from 
Valérien again, and the pretty haunt of pleasure-seekers is roofless 
and desolate. This sight alone is worth a journey of 1000 miles, 
You will see some houses standing alone, the one on each side 
having fallen down, others laid bare by the destruction of one 
wall, Here an angle stands up still, seeming as if a slight breeze 
would cause its fall, yet supporting a tottering chimney. Some- 
times you will wonder, for a wooden floor remains intact though 
much of the house is gone, Now and then a single low house is 
almost untouched, showing signs that the fire set to it went out 
without doing more harm than scorching it a little. One side 
street is completely choked up with ruins, and it is most pitiful to 
see pale mothers leading white-faced, hungry-looking children 
over the encumbering heaps of ruins, searching for their old home, 
and only recognising it, perhaps, by the piece of furniture stand- 
ing on one corner of an unfallen piece of floor, or the cups remain- 
ing on the shelves of a cupboard whence the door has been burnt— 
high up above there, out of reach for ever. Towering over all is 
the church spire, neither touched by flame nor broken by shells. 
It would not burn, and stands over the chaotic heaps of rubbish 
below, as if to remind us that there is a God who looks down from 
on high upon the foolish wrath of sinful man. 


THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

As our readers know, the Royal Albert Hall of Arts and Sciences 
at South Kensington was opened by the Queen on Wednesday, 
March 29, in presence of an immense assembly, and with all the 
ceremonial becoming so important an occasion. We need not 
recapitulate the details of that ceremonial ; but some information 
regarding the hall itself will be interesting. 

{he general appearance of the hall without is that of an im- 
mense circular building, in the modern Italian style, of red brick, 
with yellow dressings, an abundance of long, narrow clerestory 
windows, a wide band of decorations above them, a ee olecy 
running round the entire exterior, and an elegant g dome 
crowning the whole. The most interesting feature of the ex- 
terior is no doubt the frieze—the band to which we have referred. 
It is formed of designs by Armstead, Armitage, Horsley, Marks, 
Pickersgill, Poynter, and Yeames; the subjects being allegorical, 
and fanciful representations of the great peoples of the globe, and 
the triumphs of human prowess and skill. Appropriate passages 
from Holy Writ are inscribed; also statements as to the origin, 
beginning, and finishing of the structure. The frieze is executed 
in tesserse of terra-cotta, by Minton, Hollins, and Co., through 
the female students of the schools of art; and while the mosaic 
is simple in outline and colour, it is strikingly effective. The aim 
was to imitate the best period of Italian terra-cotta, and employ 
the material rather as beick than as an imitation of stone. 

The interior of the hall is apportioned into the arena, accom- 
modating 1000 persons; the amphitheatre, accommodating 1400 ; 
two tiers of boxes—forty-three in one, eighty-six in the other— 
accommodating 1100; balcony, accommodating 2500; and gal- 
lery, accommodating 2000; so that, exclusive of singers and 
musicians (for whose use there are about 2000 orchestra seats), 
the Royal Albert Hall will seat 8000 persons. The main entrance 
is through a handsome portico opening on the Kensington-road ; 
but there are other main entrances (one from the Horticultural 
Gardens), and at least two dozen doors of egress and ingress. The 
boxes, which are mostly sold, are being fitted up according to the 
tastes of their individual owners; and the few that are completed 
have all the beauty and luxury of a drawing-room. The Queen 


| has the largest box on the grand tier, The Prince ef Wales's 
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THE RUINS OF 8ST. CLOUD: THE CHATEAU, FROM THE PARK. 


box is also on the grand tier; and the Duke of Edinburgh and 
the Duke of Cambridge are joint proprieters of the box 
adjoining on one side, while the Duke of Sutherland owns 
that on the other. It was thought at first that so many boxes 
would never be disposed of; many considering that £1000 for 
a box for ten persons on the grand tier, and £500 for a box 
for five on the second tier were too high prices, although the pro- 
prietorship was to extend over 999 years, Not only, however, 
were the boxes in demand, but thirty-two additional have been 
added. Although the fittings of the interiors are matters con- 
aes the owners alone, all the outer curtains are to be crimson, 
than which nothing could better harmonise with the buff and French 
grey of the woodwork and the brass fittings. The balcony is an 
cee ee of single seats, and immediately behind it is the gallery. 
y bays, with piers and caps of composite design, and sca- 

age columns, are an effective termination, lightened and softened 
y the glass dome. The seats of each division of the house ter- 
minate about fifty feet from the orchestra, and the end—if end 
there can be in an oval—is the organ. This faces the Kensington 


entrance, and is close to the entrance to the gardens. The inter- or the wonderful system of electricity by which Mr. Luda 
vening space is the widest distance in the hall—namely, 200 ft.; | will light the 4210 gas jets in ten seconds —a feat the 
the shorter length being 180ft., and the height from arena to | like of which has never, we believe, been attempted before, 
dome 140 ft. The organ, of ninety stops and forteen couplers, built | These open, perfect of their kind, we can but enume- 
by Mr. Willis, is intended and acknowledged to be the finest in | rate. e gallery before mentioned is to be known as the 
the world. It has a fine front, in keeping with the architecture | Picture Gallery; but for the present it will, in common with 
of the building. some of the larger rooms, be used for the purposes of the Inter. 

Space would fail us to describe in detail the elaborate internal | national Exhibition. The question which must arise in the mind 
arrangements—the corridors in which, but for continual directions | of every visitor who gazes for the first time upon the Royal Albert 
on the walls and doorposts, a wayfarer would be lost; the crush- | Hall is, ‘‘ What will they do with it?”’ The first answer, perhapr, 
rooms over the porticoes; the retiring-rooms for Royalty and for ' should be an assurance that the concern will 


ay. Of this there 
the public; the staircases for the agile, and the lifts for the indis- | is no doubt, even now. Afterwards it ma ‘be replied thet the 
poset and weary; the refreshment and promenade rooms; the | hall is available for congresses to promote the interests of science 
lec 


ture theatre and concert-room in the wing buildings for the | and art, for musical performances, for the meetings and conver 
furtherance of science and art; the steam-engines which blow the | saziones of learned bodies, for ultural and horticultural, and 
bellows of the monster organ, feed the water-pipes, and set in national and international exhibitions. For these purposes the 
motion the ventilating-fans that heat, cool, or exhaust the air in | hall is not only available, but adapted; and the arena we shall 
the shortest space of time; the revolving chairs in the am- | expect to find the popular place of promenade, flower stows, and 
phitheatre, or the movable cushioned seats of the balcony, military bends for the West-End. 


THE GERMAN FIELD-POST: COLLECTING THE LETTERS ,— (sxe 
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PROPOSED VOTE OF CENSURE. 

Own Thursdays ‘Orders of the day take precedence of notices 0 
motion;’’ but on Thursday, the 30th of March, Mr. Gladstone, 
at half-past five o'clock, moved ‘“ That the orders of the day be 
postponed till after the notice of motion relative to the Con- 
ference of London.’’ ‘This notice of motion was poet upon the 
paper by Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, and stood there in form 
following :—* Sir Charles Dilke to move—That this House regrets 
that her Majesty’s Government accepted a proposition for the 
assembling of a Conference under the circumstances disclosed in 


the papers relating to Prince Gortschakoff’s Circular Note, which | ght 
| old place, with his old ally, Mr. Bernal Osborne, by his side, we 


have been laid before Parliament.”’ As this motion in effectasked the 
House to passa vote of want of confidence in her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, Mr. Gladstone, when he saw it, promised, as the custom is 
in such cases, that he would as early as possible give Sir Charles 
a clear night for the discussion of the motion. And now the night 
is come, 
strangers besetting the doors, no extraordinary muster of mem- 
bers. How is this? On June, 7, 1859, when Lord Hartington 
moved u vote of want of confidence in the Derby Government, 
the scene in and about the House was very different. There was 
then an excited mob in Westminster Hall, the lobbies and 
corridors were crowded with strangers ; j 
Hartington rose there was not a vacant seat in the 
House. Why this difference? Well, in 1859 the mover 
of the vote meant business.’ He intended to oust the 
Government, and hoped to succeed. Sir Charles Dilke, on 
this occasion, had no such hope or intention. When he placed 
his notice upon the paper, he probably had no thought that the 
Prime Minister would take it asa challenge. The hon. Baronet, 
we imagine, wished to express his opinions upon the Conference 
business, and to have it discussed—nothing more. 
SIR CHARLES DILKE, 

And now, who is Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke? Debrett and 
Burke shalltell us. Sir Charles is the eldest son of the late Sir 
Charles Wentworth Dilke, sometime member for Wallingford. In 
1869 he suddenly died, whilst he was travelling in Russia ; and was 
succeeded by his son. The present Sir Charles was born on Sept. 4, 
1843, and is therefore in the twenty-eighth year of his age. He 
was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He graduated LL.B. 
in 1866; and was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple in the 
same year. In 1866-7 he travelled far and wide—in America, 
Australia, India — “following,” as he phrased it, ‘‘ England 
round the world.” In 1869 he published an exceedingly interest- 
ing record of his travel, in two handsome octavo volumes, intituled 
‘*Greater Britain,’’? which we have read, mean to read more 
leisme'y again, and recommend all our readers to get and read. 
In 1868 he stood for Chelsea, as a Radical, in favour of *‘non- 
intervention in foreign politics,’ and beat Dr. Russell, the notable 
Times’ correspondent, by 7374 to 4177 votes. Sir Charles is pro- 
prietor of the Atheneum, as his father and his grandfather were 
before him. They, however, were part proprietors. Sir Charles 
is sole proprietor, and part proprietor of the Gardener's Chronicle, 
another flourishing and profitable weekly paper. Such is a con- 
cise history of the member for Chelsea ; and surely we may gather 
from it that he is a cultured, accomplished man, of great 
abilities and indomitable energy. Mr. Bernal Osborne, with cha- 
racteristic bad taste, in a most chafling speech, delivered at the 
close of the debate, flung a sneer at Sir Charles's baronetcy. 
Seemingly by accident, he called Sir Charles “the honourable 
gentleman,”’ in order that he might add, with a sneer, “* Baronet— 
I beg pardon!" A word or two, then, about this baronetcy. The 
late Sir Charles was one of the earliest promoters of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and acted as a leading member of the execu- 
tive committee. Whenrewards were conferred, he was offered the 
honour of knighthood, which he refused. He also refused pecu- 
niary reward. As vice-president of the Horticultural Association 
of London he rendered valuable services in the way of resuscitating 
that noble institution. He was also one of the five Royal Com- 
missioners of the second great Exhibition of 1862, and in January 
of that year her Majesty conferred upon him a baronetcy, And, 
surely, the distinction was honourably won. 

HIS SPEECH, 

At half-past five Sir Charles, who was sitting in his accus- 
tomed place on the front seat below the gangway, rose. The 
House was at the time not crewded. Most of the seats below 
were occupied; but the galleries were empty. He had flung 
down the gauntlet, the Prime Minister had taken it up, and now 
the battle was to be fought. It was, to say the least, a bold 
position for so young a man to take; and if when he stood there 
with all eyes centred upon him he had shown nervousness and 
trepidation, no one would have been surprised; but nothing of 
the sort was discernible. He seemed to be calm and self-possessed, 
and to enter action with the coolness of a veteran of the Old 
Guard. This is remarkable and not common; but those who have 
read “ Greater Britain’’ must have discovered that what we call 
nervousness is a thing not known to Sir Charles. Then the speech 
which he had to deliver, as we soon could see, was all before him, 
mapped upon his mind, not in mere outline, but with most of the 
details filled in, Had the speech been all written out and com- 
mitted to memory? We cannot tell. But the ease, the unfailing 
step with which he threaded his way through the intricate maze 
of dates and quotations, and something in his manner, gave us the 
notion that Sir Charles -was speaking from memory. But what 
if he were? Is that anything to his discredit? On the contrary, 
it is, in the case of such a speech as this, if you have a memory 
equal to the task, the right thing to do, ‘There is a foolish pre- 
judice against speeches delivered from memory. But the re- 
porters would tell you that many of the best speeches that they 
have heard ‘were written out and sent up to the gallery before 
they were delivered. Indeed, we ourselves have seen not a few 
speeches before they were delivered, and more than one which the 
authors never could get delivered, and which still remain, and will 
probably ever remain, unspoken speeches, _ Sir Charles’s speech 
was just the sort of speech to be committed to memory. It was 
a solid, argumentative speech—e chain of reasoning from begin- 
ning toend, But was it effective? Well, effective in the sense 
of producing effect, we doubt whether it was. It was not the 
sort of speech likely to be effective in the House of Commons. It 
was too closely and, we may add, too subtly argumentative. 
The House of Commons is a cultured assembly, we are often told; 
and, no doubt, soit is, But many, if not most, of the members 
are men of only average intellects—children of a larger 
growth, and have not the power, or, it may be, from mere indo- 
lence of mind, have not the inclination to give close attention to, 
and follow through all its logical windings, such a speech as this, 
We doubt whether twenty of those who were present could, at the 
close of it, have given a good precis or summary of its contents. 
A House of Commons speech ought to be broad in its outlines, 
and not cumbered with minute details, nor perplexed by subtle 
refinements, Disraeli, when he wanders into subtle refinements, 
loses his hold on the attention; so does Gladstone, as we often 
have to perceive. Nor will the House travel with a speaker 
through intricate or even lengthened concatenations, With the 
politics of Sir Charles's speech we have nothing to do here; but 
we may say, that the general impression was that he was too late, 
that the thing was irrevocably done, and that all speechifying 
about it was, as Bernal Osborne put it, like flogging a dead horse, 
And, besides this, it soon became clear to the House that the 
stress of Sir Charles's argument was not against the thing done, 
but against the manner of doing it, about which the bulk of the 
House knew and cared but little. And so it came to pass that 
able as the speech was, it was not effective nor impressive, : 


SIR ROBERT PEEL HIMSELF AGAIN, 


We have this week devoted two thirds of our available space 
to Sir Charles Dilke and his speech. Is that not toomuch? We 
think not; for the occasion was remarkable, Proposals of want 


But there is no excitement, no anxious crowds of | 


and when Lord | 
| Commons. Daring the twenty years we have known it, we have 


| speech. The speaker is not a common man. B 


of confidence in a Government are not common. It is twelve 


i y a common 
ce last occurred, The speech was not 4 ’ 
i Meg ut, having said so 
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will say but little. Nothing, indeed, except a few words upon 
that which was delivered by Sir Robert Peel. Sir ory ag 
during the existence of the Gladstone Government not - " so 
loyal to his party as could be wished. More than once rd as 
attacked the Government on the flank, sharply, and sometimes 
with bitterness, and has generally taken to eccentric, erratic 
courses, starting off at a tangent on the road to se pe 
as Carlyle says of one of his historic characters, cnaest en = 
arriving there. When, then, he rose that Thursday night in his 


expected that again, suo more, he was about to have a fling at the 
Gonna. Very soon, though, we had pleasurably to yes | 
that he had, on the contrary, come down fully armed to nes 
the Ministerial policy ; and this he did in a speech the equal 0 
which for heartiness, logical coherence, sound reasoning—not very 
common qualities in Sir Robert's speeches—and true humanity 
(which is very characteristic of the right hon. Baronet), we never 
heard from Sir Robert before. And it was effective. As a defence 
of the Government it was unanswerable, and at times it touched 
the heart of the House—a very difficult thing this to do, for a 
very hard, worldly, unsympathetic assembly is the House of 


only once seen it stirred to its depths. The enchanter who 
achieved this wonder, or, as we might say, worked this miracle, 
was Mr. John Bright. It was during the Crimean War, on Feb. 
23, 1855. Hopesof peace dawned on the horizon, and, by aspeech 
which Mr, Bright then delivered he moved all hearts as the trees 
of the forest are moved by the wind. Tears glistened in many an 
eye, and when the peroration ended, deep sighs, not cheering, 
proclaimed the orator’s power. 
MR, OTWAY. 


At twenty minutes past eleven Mr. Otway rose and moved the 
adjournment of the debate. Mr. Otway was, in 1868, appointed 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs; but at the end of last year, 
because he did not approve of the Government policy in the 
matter under discussion on Thursday, he suddenly resigned his 
office. He, then, of all men, ought to have an opportunity of 
speaking upon this subject. But why does he not now speak? The 
hour is not late: the House is waiting to listentohim. Yes; bet 
he was not well, poor man !—felt himself, as he said, quite inca- 
pable of addressing the House taen. But he might be better next 
night. True, but the hard world will not wait for Mr. Otway. To- 
morrow is not available. The Government want money, and must 
have it. On Monday there is the Ballot Bill, the Licensing Bill, and 
a local taxation bill to be dealt with, all of which must be 
moved on a stage before the adjournment for the Easter 
holidays, which is fixed for Tuesday. In such case Mr, Otway 
could do no other than give way. Long ago, no doubt, he had 
prepared his speech, and ever since the Session began he had 
watched for an opportunity to deliver it; and now the oppor- 
tunity is come and he is incapable of using it, and must take his 
speech home with the sad consciousness that such an opporsuniy 
or even any opportunity, may never occur again. But let him be 
comforted by this reflection. In February he thought that it was 
absolutely necessary that he should give to the world his 
reasons why he threw up effice. But on Thursday night did the 
necessity seem so absolute? We doubt it; and, further, we ven- 
ture to predicate that in a few weeks more Mr, Otway will care 
very little about the matter; and as to the world, which really at 
the time was curious to know exactly why Mr. Otway left the 
Foreign Office, it will have all but forgoiten that he ever was 
there. 

COLLAPSE, 


But though Mr. Otway cannot speak, there are many who can, 
and who anxiously desire to speak, Seventeen men, we were told an 
hour before, had speeches to fire off ; and so, doubtless, we seemed 
in foralate night. But.Mr. Speaker isup ; and, by George ! he is 
putting the question. Why, what can thismean?’ Where are 
those seventeen, with their speeches? Are they lysed—that 
they sit there silent whilst Mr. Speaker is on his legs? How 
this was we couldn’t imagine; nor have we penetrated the 
mystery since. At half-past eleven Mr. Speaker put the question; 
and, though there was some little talk afterwards, Sir Charles 
Dilke rose to withdraw his motion. Mr. Gladstone declined to 
allow the hon. Baronet to do this. ‘‘No; we must not have it 
withdrawn. You have moved that we deserve censure, and the 
House must decide whether we do or not;’’ and so, after a short, 
chafling speech from Mr. Bernal Osborne, and some more talk, 
the Speaker again put the question. ‘‘ The question is,’’ said the 
Speaker, ‘‘ That this House regrets that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment accepted a proposition for the assembling of a Conference 
under the circumstances disclosed in the papers relating to Prince 
Gortschakoff’s Circular Note, which have been laid before Par- 
liament; They that are for it say ‘ Aye;’’’ and notasingle ‘ Aye’ 
was heard; ‘‘ They that are against it say ‘No;’’’ and there- 
upon from the Liberal benches came a storm of “ Noes;’’ and 
thus this vote of censure was rejected nem. con. 


REJECTION OF BILLS BY THE HOUSE OF LorDS,- On Tuesday evening 
Mr. Thomas Chambers, M.P., Common Serjeant of the City of London, 
presided over a crowded meeting, at St. James's Hall, at which resolutions 
were carried protesting against the unconstitutional action of the Peers in 
rejecting measures repeatedly passed by the representatives of the people 
in the House of Commons, and demanding the removal of the prelates from 
the House of Lords, The meeting was called with especial reference to 
the course taken by the Lords on the Marriage with a Deceased Wife's 
Sister Bill, and the tone of the speeches was of a very earnest and decided 
character, 

THE TELEGRAPHS.—Although the sum which has been paid into the 
Exchequer on account of telegraphs has not reached the amount of the 
estimate, the amount actually earned during the past financial year falls, 
we are informed, very little short of the estimate. The number of public 
messages forwarded from postal telegraph stations during the year just 
expired must bave been, if the number for the present week be 200,000— 
i.e., 12,000 less than the number for last week—no less than 10,002,894, and 
these at £58 7s, 3d. per 1000, the ascertained produce must have yielded 
£583,793. To this must be added the produce of prees messages and the 
rents of private wires, which are stated to amount to £65,000 per annum ; 
8o that the total revenue must have amounted to £648,793. ; 


DISESTABLISHMENT.—The supporters of the Liberation S 
been holding a series of meetings during the last week in sitions p Aye 
the country in support of Mr. Miall’s motion. The reporta in the local 
journals represent the meetings to have been, for the most part, large and 
enthusiastic, Amongst those we can particularise are Bristol, Plymouth, 
Devonport, Torquay, Exeter, Launceston, and Nottingham. At Bristol, 
Mr. J. D. Lewis, M.P., spoke in support of a resolution in favour of Mr. 
Miall’s motion, and stated that he intended to second it. Mr. Lewis is a 
Churchman, and believes that this is the best thing he can do for his 
Church, At Plymouth, Devonport, and Torquay thero was some discussion 
ao a mages Spe omy! hy? * eam a dozen dissentients, 

u ave been meetings at - - 
Scarborough, and other places. . [epee anal. 


THE PURCHAS JUDGMENT.—The second petition of the Rev. 
to her Majesty in Council for a re-hearing of theaun “ Hebbert by na 
has been forwarded to the Home Secretary. The document sets forth that 
he was unable to appear in the cause for the want of pecuniary means, and 
prays, from the importance of the questions involved, that there may be a 
further hearing. The petition was transmitted to her Majesty, and was 
referred to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, Their Lordships 
have considered the matter, and have be Srey the 26th inst, to hear the 
application, The question is simply whether there is to bea delivery on 
the grounds detailed in the petition. Much importance is attached to the 
Tecent decision as to the use of certain veatments in the communion ser- 
vice, and also as to the position of the officiating minister at the altar 
during the consecration of the holy elements, It is erroneous to suppose 
that the appeal raises ‘Any question as to the use of the black gown during 
preaching. The Solicitor-General and Mr. C. Bowen will appear for Mr. 
pho as; Mr. A. J. Stephens, Q.C., and Mr. Archibald for the Church 

ssociation, in opposition. The Judicial Committee will probably consist 
shee poe, “A Dy pry be he ~ — er the former petition col- 

- Jhancellor, the Bishop o' mdon 

Lord Westbury, Lord Cairns, and Sir J. Colville, en 
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FRIDAY, MARCH 3}, 
HOUSE OF LORDs., 

Lord Dalling and Bulwer took his seat. The Lord Chancellor j,; 
table a bill to disqualify peers from sitting in the House on a la d 
cated bankrupts. Several measures were advanced a stage, inal £% 
Public Parks (Land) Bill, which was passed through Commies” 
rising the House adjourned for the Easter holidays until Thursday» 
inst. —- Bday, the 2014 

HOUSE OF COMMONs. 

Mr, CARDWELL announced that he intends asking the House t 
Committ.e on the Army Hstimateson the 17th inst., and on the 4 go in: 
lation Bill on the 24th. THY Reps. 

On the order for going into Committee of Supply, Mr, p, ¢ 
moved a resolution relating to the conditions of peace imposed by Ger 
on France, and expressive of the hope that her Majesty’s Goveryy ¥ Ge 
in the interest of the future tranquillity of Europe, use their mat wi 
before the negotiations are finally closed, to obtain from A sg of 
Government some mitigation of the severity of those condita” 
elicited a reply from the Prime Minister, which was accepted a t 
satisfactory that Mr. Oochrane at once withdrew his motion ay 80 far 
other question discussed prior to going into Committee was th, he only 
cause célébre of the acquittal of Martha Torpey at the Central . re 
Court, on the plea that she was presumed to have acted under vs 
pulsion of her husband. That subject dropped, the House went in, 
mittee on the Civil Service Estimates, and agreed to votes + on ree 4 
In the course of the proceedings the growing practice of taking ant, 
this way was severely censured by Mr. G. Bentinck and Mr, A, ( a 


MONDAY, APRIL 3, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE BALLOL BILL, 

Mr. W. E, FORSTER formally moved the second reading of the p) .. 
(Parliamentary and Municipal) Bill—the measure for the introdye; 
secret voting. Some discussion followed, but in the end the secon r top 
was agreed to, with only a few expressions of dissent, and the hi. 
ordered to be committed pro forma on Tuesday, for the intrody.: 
certain amendments proposed by Mr. Forst-r. : 

THE LICENSING ACTS, 

When the House went into Committee upon Excisable Liquors 

Mr. BRUCE rose to ask leave to introduce his long-promised Lteo,.;, 
Bill, At the outset of his statement, which occupied neurly two a 
the right hon. gentleman declared, amid many expressions of 
that the existing state of the liquor trade is a blot upon our social .,. 
and a disgrace to civilisation ; and this blot and disgrace it was theo 
of his bill to remove as far as it can be done by legislation, As to the 
of beer or spirits off the premises, the right hon. gentleman did yu: 
pose to make any material alteration of the law as it exists at presen 
the provisions of the bill which he asked leave to bring in dealt 
entirely with the licenses to sell liquor to be consumed 
premises.” He admitted that the present system of granting jj 
by the magistrates is, in towas at least, surrounded by difficultiv. 
complications, and is full of faults, anomalies, and irrational\:; 
but he could not see his way to committing the power of gran: 
refusing licenses to any other authority, or to the institution c 
trade, On the whole, therefore, he had resolved to continue w 
licensing justices the power which they at present possess, 
enable them to divide the area over which they have control into dis 
for licensing purposes, At the same time, he proposed to provide t 
before granting any licenses, the magistrates shall decide what iu 
they will issue, and that this number shall be subject to the yeto 
ratepayers, who may diminish, but will not have power to increase it ; yr... 
vided that this power shall not come into operation where there sre \o 
licensed houses in the district, or where the number licensed and propo 
to be licensed does not exceed a certain proportion fixed by the bill. 1 
licenses granted will be subject to an annual license rent; will, in tie a 
sence of violation of the law, remain in force for ten years; and wii \« 
sold by tender to the highest bidder, Eating-houses, inus, and r: 
refreshment-roow:s will be specially dealt with, In order that the «) 
rights of persons at present holding licenses may be respected, their liv 
will, subject to the observance of the police regulations impored by the bi! 
and the payment of the modified license duty, be renewable us a@ right tur 
ten years; at the expiration of which time they will expire, aud it will |: 
for the magistrates and ratepayers to determine how mapy licenses slinii 
issued. The closing hours of public-houses are to be assimilated : 
those of beer-houses, Neither class of houses ate to open telue 
seven o'clock in the morning, and both are te close in the metrop.is 
at midnight, in country towns at eleven, and in rural districts at tes yu, 
On Sundays they are to be closed entirely, except during the hours bet anu 
one and three o’clock in the afterncon, and seven and nine in the evi. 
The meagure provides for the imposition of increased penal tics for the ii- 
bonring of bad characters, the encouragement of drunkenness, aud vic 
adulteration of liquors. And to secure the latter object the £1804 
year, which Mr. Bruce calculates will be received for licenve rents, is Ww be 
applied to the payment of a corps of inspectors, whose duty it will be w 
secure that no adulterated liquor shall be sold in licensed houses. 

The tone of the discussion which followed the speech of the Home seere- 
tary, and in which many hon. members on both sides of tbe Hou-e wk 
part, was favourable to the genera) scope and to the main provisions of te 
bill; but some of its details were exposed to criticism and objv jou. 
After Mr. Bruce had said a few words in reply, the formal resolutions «hiv! 
be had proposed were agreed to; and thus practically the House gave its 
assent to the introduction of the bill, 

GOVERNMENT AND LOCAL TAXATION, 

Mr. Hardcastle having obtained leave to bring in @ bill to repeal the 
minority clauses of the Reform Act, 

Mr. GOSCHEN rose te explain the intentions of the Government wih 
regard to local government and local taxation, and to ask permissiot \o 
introduce two bills upon the subject. The provisions of these measures ¥1!), 
as far as administration is concerned, provide tor the consolidation of «ll 
rates into one, to be collected by paid collectors, and subjected to a genera! 
sudit. For all matters the parish will be regarded as the unit; all i 
officers are to be elected at the same time, by ballot ; 1nd each pari 
tohaveachairman. In each county there is to be established a tina! 
board, consisting partly of justices of the peace and partly of representatives 
elected by the parochial chairmen in each petty sessional division ; sis»: 
questions relating to local government and local taxation are to be plicel 
under the control of the Poor-Law Board. All classes of proper'y~ | 
cluding Government, municipal, and charitable buildings—are to contib.'¢ 
to the consolidated rate ; metalliferous mines, timber, game, and some ott 
subjects are for the first time to be rated; and many large country hous 
which at present escape rating are to be brought within the net. The ))- 
ment of rates is, in certain cases, to be divided between landlord: d 
tenants ; and the house tax is, after this year, to be applied to local in-t my 
of Imperial purposes, and will thus operate in diminution of rates. 

The right hon. gentleman did not conclude his speech until one o’clocs 
and the debate was, upon the motion of Sir M. Beach, adjourned. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 4. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. eee ce 
Mr. MIALL postponed, until May 9, his motion relating to the disestali 
ment of State Churches throughout the United Kingdom ; the Ser 
Voting Bill was committed pro forma, and amendments introduced |" 
hibiting the officials engaged in superintending the poll at Parliam: ae 
and munici elections from giving information as to who had or had 
not recorded their votes, and extending the measure to Scotland ; \'\ 
Inclosure Law Amendment Bill was read the second time, and refer! 
to a Select Committee, who will have power to send for persone, pspet 
records. The Trades Unions Bill and the Criminal Law Awe! 
(Masters and Workmen) Bill, as amended, were considered ; and leave \“" 
given to Mr. Goschen to bring in the Rating and Local Government Bill aut 
the Local Taxation Bill. Some other bills were aleo brought in, sui & 
House adjourned until Monday, the 17th inst. 


i 


_REVOLUTIONARY LiFE.—M. Charles Lullier, late Commandant of the 
National Guard of Paris, has published a protest against the were’ 
conduct of the Central Committee in withdrawing his command sud", 
mitting him to prison. After setting forth in detail how, in fulfilmen! © 
the duties imposed upon bim, be, on March 18, rallied the National (us! 
to the revolutionary cauge, and subsequently took military possessiv0 0! 8 
the chief strategical points in Paria, M. Lullier says,“ During five days 
had altogether seven anda half hours’ sleep, I ate three meals, 4! d pase 
twenty-eight hours on horseback. During the same period 4 ul-o di)" 
in all directions nearly 2500 military orders. On March 24, wort ol 
fatigue, and scarcely able tostand, I said to the members of the Com! 

Citizens, we are masters of Paris in a military point of view. é 
answer with my head for the position of affairs, but let us act With’ 
treme prudence in & polittoal point of view. And for the fourth ume 
urged the release of General Chanzy, From that time I was m0 Noe 
wanted, The nextday 1 wassummoned to the Committee. The (v' 
were belted,-I-was-eurrounded by-a party of National Guards, apd, With" 
any further formality than the pretext that I had granted 4 safe conduc 
to Citizen Glais-Bizoin, I was cast into prison upon the ground (bat! 
been in communication with Versaiiles, I will not stoop to vindica'’ 
self. My character is above all such suspicion. Before such au We 
able outrage I shrink within myself, aud from my swelling bret 
escapes but one cry—a supreme appeal to those whose cause J have 6) 
defended at the peril of my life, People of Paris, I appeal wo wy conch 
People, I appeal to thy justice.” 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 8, 1871. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 

Many terrors are in store for Mr. Gladstone.  Ill-con- 
ditioned persons go to and fro in the earth, murmuring that 
aset-to between him and Mr, Lowe is an event which must 
come off at some not very distant day. But that is nothing. 
A short while back one of the Women’s Suffrage journals— 
we believe it was Miss Becker’s~intimated its belief that, 
on the question of female voting, the Premier was squeez- 
able. ‘Get up,’ wrote those ladies in effect, “a suf- 
ficient number of public meetings; present petitions; put 
on the screw; and Mr. Gladstone will be made to do 
whatever you like. Mangling done here. What do we 
care for his conscience? We will get him into our Baker's 
patent, and roll him as flat as a pancake—and he'll 
give in.” This was just as if a band of Diana’s sisterhood, 
“chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon,” should 
aver that, in case they could not win by Dian’s weapons, 
they had a band of Bacchantes in the background ready to 
be let loose upon a stubborn opponent. And the ladies have 
not stopped here. Miss Becker's journal this month con- 
tains an article from which we take the following passages :— 

We charge Mr. Gladstone's Administration with levity in deal- 
ing with a question affecting the electoral rights of one sixth of 
the householders of anation. . . . We are, however, not 
altogether without hope that the Government may reconsider the 
matter. The just and liberal sentiments in regard to the political 
rights of women avowed by the leader of the Opposition, in his place 
in the House of Commons, in 1866, are known to be shared by 
many of the most eminent memb:rs of the present Government. 
This is artfully accompanied by some large-print handbills, 
which run as follows :— 

The following extract is taken from one of Mr. Disraeli’s 
“Speeches on Parliamentary Reform,” delivered in April, 1866, 
He said:—‘‘I observe that in a debate that recently took place 
not only in another place, but another country, on the suffrage, 
some ridicule was occasioned by a gentleman advocating the rights 
of the other sex to the suffrage; but, as far as mere abstract 
reason is concerned, I should like to see anybody in this House 
who is a follower of the hon. gentleman get up and oppose that 
claim. I say that in a country governed by a woman—where you 
allow women to form part of the other estate of the realm— 
peeresses in their own right, for example—where you allow a 
woman not only to hold land, but to be a lady of the manor and 
hold legal courts—where a woman by law may be a churchwarden 
and overseer of the poor, I do not see, where she has so much to 
do with the State and Church, on whut reasons, if you come to 
right, she has not a right to vote.”’ 

The right hon. gentleman made a still more direct avowal of 
his opinions in a debate in the House of Commons on April 27, 
1866, when he said :—‘‘I have always been of opinion that, if 
there is to be universal suffrage, women have as much right to 
vote as men; and, more than that, a woman having property 
ought now to have a vote, in a country in which she may hold 
manorial courts and sometimes act as churchwarden.”’ 


It is thus perfectly plain that these ladies intend, as far as 
possible, to play off Mr. Disraeli against Mr. Gladstone on 
this question. It is true the words quoted from “ the leader 
of the Opposition” are two-edged, but ladies will find no 
difficulty in shutting their eyes to one side of the blade; at 
least, those ladies will not who have a weather-eye to the 
squeezableness of Mr. Gladstone. Will that gentleman put 
wax in his ears and have himself tied to the mast ? 
Sage 
ECCE ITERUM-THE LAW OF LIBEL! 

A morning contemporary, by its comments upon the 
Goldschmidt-Lind libel case, has just furnished a curious 
illustration of that ignorance of the law which this journal 
recently pointed out in another connection, ‘The article to 
which we now refer observes that it is a pity the plaintiffs 
had to come forward and defend themselves on oath against 
the infamous libels circulated against them, because that 
gives a colour to the notion that you may go and say what 
you please against another person’s character so long as it 
is true. Now, as we have repeatedly pointed out, English 
law in this matter, as in many others, is a “labyrinth of 
myriad precedents,” “a wilderness of single instances;"" and 
as the law of libel now stands interpreted (supposing the 
dicta correctly reported), the notion in question is a true 
one, So far as the question of damages is concerned, it 
appears that a man may say anything he pleases against 
another so long as he can prove what he says. The only 
checks upon his doing so are the difficulty and costliness of 
making out a “ justification”? at law; the utter uncertainty 
that attends the working of the jury system; and, lastly, the 
fact, which we insisted upon, that a libel, true or false, is a 
breach of the peace, and an indictable offence. Our readers 
will remember a very recent case in which a lady of title 
declined to appear in support of an indte(ment for a very gross 
libel because the lady charged with the crime solemnly 
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avowed her innocence of it. 


There is, indeed, one other 
check—namely, the odium which among most good people 
attends even a successful— and truthful—libeller. 

Once more we call the attention of lawyers, legislators, 
and others to the very unsatisfactory condition of the law as 
laid duwn by the Lord Chief Justice and others in recent 
cases. Supposing Mr, Goldschmidt, instead of being a good 
and frugal husband, had been all that the libellers made him 
out to be, what earthly good purpose could have been served 
by making the facts public through the press? And what, 
in the name of wonder, is the meaning of a dictum attri- 
buted to Sir Alexander Cockburn in this case—namely, that 
“the mischief done is the measure of the malice ?” 


It may 
be. 


It may also be that the height of the Monument is the 
measure of British virtue; but who could have thought it + 


TuANKs to Sir Erskine May, the new Clerk of the House of 
Commons, vice Sir Denis le Marchant, resigned, the members 
have delivered at their homes, every Monday morning, a list of the 
public bills of the Session, with the name of the promoter of 
each bill and the stage at which it stands. On the paper of 
Monday, April 3, there are 98 bills. Of these, 35 are Govern- 
ment bills; the remaining 63 are promoted by private mem- 
bers. On Monday, 2 bills were brought in; on Tuesday, 4— 
making the number of bills introduced this Session 104, "Then 
there are the biils which the Lords have originated. Of these I 
have no list. Of the bills introduced in the House of Commons, 
7 have already received the Royal assent, 12 have passed the House 
and gone to the Lords, and 6 have been withdrawn, reducing 
the number of bills actually before the House to 80. Of these 
the most important are the following:—Army Regulation Bill 
(read the second time); Education (Scotland) (read the second 
time) ; Election, Parliamentary and municipal—commonly called 
the Ballot Bill (read the second time); Inclosure Law Amend- 
ment (read the second time and sent to Select Committee) ; 
Marriage Law Amendment (Ireland) (read the first time); Mer- 
chant Shipping (read the first time) ; Metropolis Water (read the 
first time) ; Mines Regulations (read the second time) ; Prayer 
Book, Tables and Lessons (read the second time) ; Trades Unions 
(stands for third reading); Licensing Bill (read the first time) ; 
Rating and Local Government (read the first time). 
more Government business were to come before the House, here is 
enough to employ all the time which Government will have at its 
command. But we know that there is much more ahead. There 
is the Budget and its consequent bills, and all the Supplies 
to be voted. In short, it is quite clear to everyone ex- 
perienced in Parliamentary matters that the Government 
has cut out far more work than Parliament can possibly 
perform—enough work, I should say, for two clear Sessions ; and 
very soon Mr, Gladstone will have to determine what shall be gone 
on with and what shall be shunted out of the way. The Merchant 
Shipping Bill is a very important measure, 
times, this bill, or a bill for the same purpose, has been brought 
in. It is a codification of all the laws on merchant shipping, and 
I am told that it is very much wanted, which one can well under- 
stand. In every department of the law codification is needed. 
But look at the bill. It contains 696 clauses, extending over 306 
folio pages. Remembering the business which must be got through, 
i think that this cumbrous omnibus stands very little chance of 
getting through the bar. The Mines Regulation Bill ought to be 
passed, For many years the miners have been promised a re- 
form of the mines regulations, and many bills have been brought 
in to that end; so one would hope that they will not be dis- 
appointed ; but every day the hope gets fainter. The Army Regu- 
lation will pass, and so will the Ballot Bill, Mr. Forster has that 
in hand, and he, as we know—if mortal can—will put this measure 
through. But what shall we say of the Scotch Education Bill, 
with its eight or nine folio pages of amendments, a bill in 
the hands of the Lord Advocate, and not under the manage- 
ment of the Vice-President of the Council? Well, I should 
be sorry to take long odds that this bill will become law 
this Session, Nor will Mr. Secretary Bruce find it an easy 
task to pass that Prayer-Book and Lessons Bill, which 
the Lords have sent down. Mr. Beresfrd-Hope has 
already sounded the trumpet of opposition to it. 
Lewis thinks that the clergy might be left to choose what lessons 
they like, as they now choose their texts; and when the bill gets 
into Committee, and the reformed tables of lessons shall come 
under consideration, there will be Prolonged, if not endless, 
squabblings, as there always are and always have been in all 
political assemblies, sanhedrims, church councils, &c., when 
theological or ecclesiastical questions have had to be considered. 
By-the-way, is not the reformed House of Commons, with its 
hundred Dissenters of all kinds, a curious assembly to settle such 
a question as this? And yet, whilst the Church continues to be a 
State Church, without the consent of the Commons no change in 
the law which governs the Church can be made. Mr. Bruce’s 
Licensing Bill, which he introduced on Monday, is, I think, doomed 
already. This liquor questionds one of the most difficult that ever 
statesman had to solve, It would be easier to disestablish the English 
Church than to get the matter settled satisfactorily. Mr. Bruce has 
not solved the question, and never will, Mr. Goschen’s Local Govern- 
ment and Taxation Bills can surely never be passed this Session. 
It is a revolution that he ——. I have a notion that the right 
hon. gentleman does not hope, or even intend to attempt, to pull 
this great measure through. The bill will be printed and circu- 
lated through the country, for all arty of the » muni- 
cipal corporations, officers, &c., to consider and digest. 
Then there will be, if time cun be got, @ long discussion upon the 
second reading, and then it will be shelved for this year. It is a 
grand scheme, evidently the work of a master mind, and it was— 
in that wonderful speech which Mr. Goschen delivered on Monday 
night—explained with extraordinary lucidity, But, surely, it is 
too big a referm to be achieved in one ion. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, ETC. 

A hundred pens will before now have been busy with the blunder 
about to be noted—at least, I suppose so, Sir Robert Peel, in 
that speech of his, the other night, as to which he was congratulated 
on having appeared ina new character, was reported to have attri- 
buted to Tennyson the words— 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair ; 
The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mourning for the dead ; 
The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 
Will not be comforted, 
It is quite possible that we have here a reporter's error; but, in 
any case, few people can have read the quotation without at once 
assigning the lines to their right place in the poem of “ Resig- 
nation,’’ by Longfellow. It has ick me that the ‘ dailies’’ 
must latterly have been employ: rather an inferior class of 
reporters, for errors have been on the increase, Still, Sir Robert 
is not a model of accuracy, and at present the blame rests on his 
shoulders. 

In the Cornhill the papers on Nathaniel Hawthorne are con- 
tinued, and, like all such matters, they are very readable; but, 
strange to say, they add little, if anything, to our knowledge of 
the man. The paper on ‘*The Census’? is amusing; but that 
topic has proved hitherto an extremely barren one. Yet, surely, 
it is promising. We have heard, till we are weary, of the 
reluctance of women to state their ages—it is a standing joke— 
and we experience no particular sensation of surprise on learning 


If, then, no | 


Twice, if not three | 


Mr. Davenport | 


| Life’’ is very charming. 
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that the returns have sometimes been handed, sealed, to the 
enumerators’ wives, with special entreaties that they might be 
held private and confidential, By-the-by, wouldn't it be possible, 
nay, easy, to get a good farce out of the Census? In its stories 
the Cornhill, as usual, is strong; and the illustrations are decidedly 
better than they have lately been in this periodical. 

Apropos, I saw somewhere the other day a reminder that the 
Train was the beginner of the shilling monthly magazines, Is 
that quite exact? Of course it was before the Cornhill; but was 
it the very first of its order? Oh, no; of course not. Iremember. 
There was Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine; that must have 
been published at about 1846-8, while the Zain would have been, 
I suppose, about 1855-7. 

Admirably told is ‘Patty’? in Macmillan, The magazine, 
however, is unusually full of discussable matter, and one knows 
not where to lay the finger to begin with. Miss Cobbe returns to 
the subject of ** Unconscious Cerebration,’’ and the essay is inte- 
resting, but not satisfactory, It is nothing to her purpose to 
affirm that the conscience is most/y dormant in dreams; a single 
exception to the rule is as bad as ten thousand. Moreover, if A is 
one exception, it is probable that there are many others. I 
have already stated, and now repeat, that in my own experience 
(and I am a tremendous dreamer) the conscience is wide awake in 
dreams, and especially wide awake in those particulars in which 
it is wide awake in the day-time, What is more, all my experi- 
ence is dead in the teeth of others of her ‘facts.’’ It is utterly 
false, in my experience, that we do in dreams things contrary 
to our nature when fully self-conscious. A kind person will 
dream, says Miss Cobbe, that he is cutting a fellow-creature 
in pieces, or something of the sort. I believe all this to 
be utter nonsense, if taken as the basis of any generali- 
sations whatever. If Miss Cobbe should see these lines, 
she may implicitly believe that there are human beings (at least, 
I can answer for two) whose dreams are of the exact complexion 
of their waking thoughts. My own dreams—except when they 
are mere nightmares, all about precipices, dark halen, &c,—run 
upon books, knotty points in speculation, beautiful women and 
statues, forests, the sea, poetry, and moral casuistry of various 
kinds, I can remember numerous cases of wrongdoing in dreams, 
but none of them involving cruelty, force, or dishonesty, and not 
one in which I had not a fight with my conscience, often a 
struggle involving a prolonged argument. Nay, sometimes I hav 
had dreams which have involved foresight of distant obligations 
and painfully-considered plans for fulfilling them. Now, “facts 
is facts.’’ And this is not a hundredth part of what I could nar- 
rate of my own experience and that of other people known to me. 
On the whole, Miss Cobbe’s ¢/cory is, in my opinion, utterly 
worthless. 


In London Society the woodcuts are greatly improved. “ Still 
In the first of some capital papers of 
“Recollections,” by Mr. J. R. Planché, occurs the following 
passage :— 


My poor mother’s health breaking down completely, and incapacitating 
her from further superintendence of my education, I was placed, at the age 
of eight, in a boarding-school kept by a Rev. Mr. Farrer, in Lawrence- 
street, Chelsea, In the room in which I slept were two boys, both as hand- 
some as they were clever, They amused themselves with writing plays 
and enacting the principal parts in them, displaying considerable histrionic 
ability. My early-developed theatrical proclivities naturally riveted the 
bonds of friendship which were speedily formed between us, “The youngest 
was about my own age. He had glossy black hair, curling gracefully over 
his head, and a pair of piercing dark eyes, that sparkled with humour and 
intelligence, They left school before me. The eldest I never saw again; 
he went to America and died there ; but my special friend rose to high dis- 
tinction at the Bar, and, having filled the important offices of Solicitor and 
Attorney General, is at the present moment Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer. 

This refers, of course, to Sir FitzRoy Kelly; but has he dark 
eyes ¢ 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Those who happened to drop into the Garety on Saturday 
afternoon last, after the boat-race was over, might have enjoyed 
some admirable acting. A mysterious some one has adapted a 
little play, called ‘- L’ Homme n'est pas Parfait,” for Mr. Toole; 
and, as played by Mr. ‘Toole and Mrs, Billington, ‘Off the Line” 
is well worth seeing. It is a domestic scene of great variety, and 
it is played with singular point. The intense nature of both 
artists went thoroughly home to the audience, and for an hour 
there was not the slightest suspicion of weariness, Mr. Toole is 
® half-sottish, half-comical, not altogether bad-natured engine- 
driver, more weak than vicious, who flirts with a servant-maid 
down the line, from whom he receives such casual presents as @ 
drop of brandy-and-water and a sandwich. The sly engine-driver 
does not confess that he is a married man, and heis, consequently, 
pestered with letters asking him to take his young woman to the 
play and to walk out with her on Sundays. One of these letters is 
discovered by the honest, hard-working wife, who believes implicitly 
in the virtue of her spouse, and goes out of her way to make him 
happy and comfortable. A disturbance is, of course, the conse- 
quence. Husband and wife have their first quarrel, and the 
absolute truth of this wrangle, as shown by.Mr. Toole and Mrs. 
Billington, is the chief recommendation of play. The savage 
resentment of the-woman, the love straggling with hate, the 
hysterical bantering, the disappointment, and, finally, the femi- 
nine rage and torrent of passion, were finely portrayed by Mrs. 
Billington. Mr. Toole’s acting was no less a study. rs see the 
cowardice of the man, or rather the want of moral courage, and 
with it all you feel what an honest, tender-hearted fellow was this 
grimy engine-driver. The principal artists were called and re- 
called amidst much enthusiasm, and Mr. Soutar and Mr. Maclean 
deserve notice for the very careful and efficient manner in which 
they played small characters. The little oo went 80 well that I 
have no doubt we shall see something of it again when Mr. Toole 
returns to the Gaiety in May for a few morning performances. He 
will not come back regularly until Christmas, having his hands 
very full of provincial engagemen' A new ppers, in which Mr, 
Santley is to reappear, will be played to-night (Saturday), founded 
on an episode in the life of Peter the Great, A new Oftenbachian 
opera bouffe will also be produced, 

Mrs, ee ee Se in 
Mistress Ann Bracegirdle. This will be 
burlesque at the St. James’s, 

The Adelphi and the Princess's both 

on Easter Monday, of a sensational kind. 
has adapted ‘‘ Notre Dame de Paris” for the Adelphi, and we 
are to have the old Princess’s “‘ Faust and ite’’ revived, 
in addition to a farce by the Vokes family, and a “Freak of 
Fancy,”’ by Mr. E. L. Blanchard, 
I doubt if the Globe will open on Easter, Monday; but the 
pretty Philharmonic promises a new and tasty extravaganza, 
called “‘ Nightingale’s Wooing,” of which I hear a great deal. 
Mr. Morton is determined to do everything in great taste, and 
he has secured for the libretto two young gentlemen who are 
determined to avoid all semblance of vulgarity, 


hich she will appear as 
of the “ Vesta’’ 


important novelties 
. Andrew Halliday 


MARRIED SOLDIERS.—A new code of regulations for married soldiers 
was issued from the War Office on Saturday, The “ married roll” is, in 
future, to include all staff sergeants, military foremen, six sergeants out of 
every ten, and seven per cent of rank and file, provided they have completed 
seven years’ service in the Army and earned one good-conduct badge. No 
soldier is to be placed on the married roll unless he obtains the consent of 
his commanding officer before marriage. The wives and families of soldiera 
married with leave are granted certain allowances, in the shape of lodging 
money, provisions, fuel, and light; and if any woman on the roll miscon. 
ducts herself, the commanding officer of the corps may remove her name ang 
the namesof herchildren,andsendthem toherhome. The order specifies the 
lodging accommodation and furniture to be provided for married soldiers in 
quarters, or the money allowance in lieu thereof, ranging from 2s. 4d. to 
Ss. 6d, per week. When on foreign stations, and in certain other cases, 
half a soldier’s ration of food will be supplied to each of the women, or 34, 
a day; and a quarter ration, or 14d., to each ohild, When a soldier is 
necessarily separated from his family, there allowances will be doubled, 
The new regulations appear to give satisfaction to the men, 
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SKETCHES OF THE LATE WAR. 


GRAND REVIEW IN THE BOIS DE ROU LOGNE. 


Tue significance of the event must be our excuse—if excuse be | 


needed—for recurring for illustration and description to incidents 
that happened so long ago, comparatively speaking, as the be- 
ginning of March, But the review of the German troops in the 
Bois de Boulogne, Paris, after the conclusion of peace, was not 
only a grand spectacle in itself, but will be for all future time a 
sort of milestone in the history of Europe, for on that occasion 
was commemorated the finish of one of the most destructive wars 
that have ever darkened the world’s annals, A correspondent, 
writing at the time, thus describes the scene :— | ee 

“By ten o'clock, on March 3, when the Bavarians were fairly in 
position in the centre, the infantry men of the 6th Corps, who had 
previously been lying down on the breast of the or on their left, 
had fallen in and moved out into the plain in close columns of 
companies, aligning on the Bavarians on their right; the latter, 
again aligning on the 11th Corps, forming the right of the line. 
The long line, stretching from end to end of the Longchamp race- 
course, was everywhere four companies deep, It was broken by 
narrow intervals marking the distances between the battalions — 
intervals that one unaccustomed to the aspect of the formation of 
troops might hardly discern. The second line—at a distance of 
400 paces in the rear of the first—was composed alternately of regi- 
ments of cavalry and batteries of artillery. Theintervals in thesecond 
line are wider than in the first. ‘The general esplanade in front of 
the Grand Stand is kept clear; but the ‘ring’ before it is crowded 
with a brilliant and kaleidoscopic throng of mounted officers— 

uhlans, dragoons, hussars, cuirassiers, and staff —the pride and 
pomp of military Germany. It is swept away to the right, as if 
some invisible besom were in action on it, leaving the racecourse 
‘finish’ bare, and the level beyond, where so often have stood the 
carriages of the monde of Imperial Paris, without a living thing 
on it but the inevitable dog. There is a sedulous dressing-up of 
the first line, till, standing by the side of the right-hand man of 
the right-hand regiment, and resting the barrel of » rifle across 
his chest, you might have sped the bullet down the line and 
harmed never a man. Across the extreme right, behind the 
troops, are drawn, in a wide segment of a semicircle, and in 
clumps here and there, the carriages of those who have the right 

of entry within the cordon formed by the hussars, Behind them, 

again, is a lofty battlemented tower, sweeping from its summit 

the whole line from the right to the left. Not a few think the 

parapet surrounding the toy windmill, some 150 yards to the 

front, the most eligible point of view. You may meet English 

and American ladies there, interspersed with doctors and journal- 

ists of all nations. : 

“The front of the Prussian divisions on each wing is clear. 
Before the centre of the Bavarians in the middle stand a little 
knot, Prince Leopold's staff. A few straggling horsemen saunter 
with seeming aimlessness about the Grand Stand, and the pause of 
expectancy becomes almost painful. The second line—the cavalry 
and artillery interspersed—turn the interval to account by per- 
fecting the accuracy of its dressing. Each individual corps and 
battery was long ago dressed to death as regards itself, ‘but it is 
now the somewhat defective alignment which is being seen to. 

“At ten minutes past eleven, without a moment's warning, a 
wild cheer of enthusiasm flashes along the line. A clash of music 
as the bands burst into ‘God Save the King.’ Half a dozen 
horsemen are galloping up from behind an angle of the stand, 
straight to the right of the line. The leader, an upright, broad- 
shouldered old man, with snow-white hair, pulls his horse on its 
haunches as he reaches the flank, and the ‘windmill battery’ 
bursts out into a ‘Hip, hip, hurrah!’ a waving of handker- 
chiefs, and a clapping ot female hands. No need to tell England 
at this time of day that the white-haired soldier on the noble black 
horse is Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany. The densely-packed staff 
that has been in waiting in front of the right come prancing up 
as the Emperor wheels his horse's head to the left and commences 
his slow march along the front. Two horsemen are before him. 
An interval, and then the grand old man proceeds alone, the 
solitary focus of the splendid picture, His son follows him half a 
horse's length behind him, and then princes, powers, and poten- 
tutes—half the Gotha Almanack. Great Heavens! are these deep- 
throated men of the mediatised provinces under the belief that, if 
they but cheer loud enough, the roar of their glad clamour will 
echo in billows of sound across that Rhine which so well they haye 
helped to keep? Sharper and shriller, but to the full as loud, and 
with a hot ring in it as when steel, not iron, is struck by the 
hammer, bursts out the cheer of the children of King Ludwig. 
Germans, allies of Prussia, not in name alone, but in heart, the 
alliance sealed loyally by a deluge of Bavarian blood, they have 
earned good right and title to stand here in line to-day and to 
claim the low bend of appreciation that the Emperor of Germany 
accords them. 

‘¢ The Kaiser is not well among the Bavarians till the 11th Corps 
is bodily out into the plain in dense masses; having left-wheeled, 
they stand looking at the Emperor's back. The distant, and yet 
more distant roar of cheering comes to us on the right from the 
far away left flank formed by the 6th Corps, and then, as the 
Emperor turns the left flank and comes toward us pe along 


the front of the second rank—the cavalry and artillery—the 
cheering draws nearer and nearer, As its right flank, in its turn, 
is gained, and the head of the staff turns away toward the 
pavilion, men notice, and the kindly German hearts swell at the 
sight, that Royal father and Royal son have drawn together— 
horse head to horse head, Etiquette is potent, but more potent 
still is love; and surely if ever there was love between father and 
son, it is between these two. See, the proud father lays his hand 
an the neck of bis son’s horse, and the staff fall back in delicacy 
us the two converse, Then spurs go into the horses’ sides, the 
raking black goes to the front again, followed by the white-heeled 
chestnut. The staff dash through an interval of the 22nd Division, 
and the | takes up his position in front of the east end of 
the pavilion. 

“The drums crash out, and the marching past has begun with 
the infantry, the 83rd se leading. ‘The formation is close 
columns of companies, The Prussian marching is very fine, but 
the infantry men hardly show so well in columns of companies as 
when marching in fours, Let the civilian onlooker regard the 
sloped arms—indication that this is a display in time of war, and 
not a bath-brick and pipeclay review in the piping times of peace. 
To my thinking, the triumph of the Prussian marching past was 
reserved for their artillery, which went past in a manner simply 
perfect. No dress parade on Woolwich-common, after a month's 
preliminary bey 5 | drill, ever surpassed it. In a military ex- 
perience of not @ short duration, I never saw finer dressing than 
that displayed by the companies of the Bavarian battalions, as 
they stood waiting on the racecourse for the word tomarch. Away 
goes their general staff in advance, the white cocks’ feathers of 
the chiefs floating out in the air like handsful of snow-flakes, ‘The 
leading battalion follows, at a short, jerky, quick step, to the 
music of a curious breakdown jig, such as I have often heard in 
pantomimes, Itmadea tidy marching step, and the Bavarians did 
their best; but a martinet would have thought more of them 
had he never seen them in motion. As with the Prussians, their 
artillery excelled their infantry in marching past. But, writing 
of marching past, what shall one say of a detachment—a column— 
a what shall I call it?—of half a dozen ambulance-waggons in 
line dressing as true as the smartest horse artillery in the world ? 
What a gallant show make the light blue and white pennons of 
the Bavarian uhlans as they sweep down the slope in quarter 
squadron formation to take up their station in the marehing-past 
order! The flashing lancc-heads seem dressed as smartly up in 
the air there as the noses of the horses are in the ranks. Truly, 
a gallant and chivalric sight these brilliant lancers of the Pfalz, 
sharing, to the mind of an old cavalry man, with the dragoons 
and hussars the chief honours of the day. Out rings the clarion 
of the trumpets, clash goes the silver music of the kettledrums, 
tempered by the deep notes of the ophicleide, The horses, ever 


lovers of swect sounds, arch their necks, champ the bits, and toss 
flecks of foam back on the polished leathers of the riders. They 
are as proud as if they realised the meaning and the glory of the 
ei TAKING HOME THE ‘*LooT.” 7 

A different—very different—scene is that depicted in the En- 
graving on page 221, Hitherto we have been looking at the 
grandeur of war in conquest, now we turn to the sordid aspect of 
things—the victors carrying off their plunder. The statements 
made by the French about the pillaging practised by the Germans 
may have been exaggerated, but there can be no doubt that they 
had a foundation in fact. The sons of Fatherland did look pretty 
closely to the main chance, and when a convenient, or incon- 
venient, assortment of household goods could be appropriated, did 
not scruple to do so, Many a well-loaded waggon was dispatched 
| from the environs of Paris both before and after the conclusion of 
| peace; and of these depredations St. Denis, whence the waggon 
| in our Illustration is proceeding, suffered its full share. The 
French pillaged extensively in Germany when success crowned 
| their military efforts; and the Germans have freely used the 
| opportunities that fell to them when their turn came ; so, perhaps, 

we may say that the two nations are quits on that score. Only it 
is a pity that whole nations, and not private persons, should 
bear all the burdens of war, pillage included. 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 
THE ROAD AND THE RIVER, 

CAMBRIDGE won easily. Her crew took the start and kept it, 
and, despite gallant spurts and determined efforts on the part 
of Oxford, it never seemed to those who were in a position to watch 
the race narrowly from first to last as if Cambridge’s chances were 
seriously imperilled. Science has beaten strength, 

The Oxford and Cambridge Boat-race of 1871 will not be quoted 
hereafter as the most brilliant festival of its kind. There was the 
old gaiety, and the familiar signs of general holiday-making were 
pleasantly perceptible; but several circumstances conduced to 
modify the crowding, and in point of fact the assemblage on the 
river's banks was less numerous than upon several former anui- 
versaries. The uncertainty concerning the tide and the hour at 
which the race would be rowed made many people hesitate about 
their arrangements beforehand; and the numerous classes who 
attend a Derby or a boat-race impulsively—that is, catch a train 
or boat at the last moment if the weather is favourable and they 
find themselves in the mood—were shut out altogether last Satur- 

day. It had been announced on authority that the race would be 
rowed at nine a.m., and that the privileged steamers would leave 


vals that there were sometimes only two on the bridge at one time. 
instead of being in a continuous block, as has been seen, s 
It was now the hour at which the race should have begun; ang 
remembering the scene on the day when the Oxford and Harvard 
match was rowed, and even the crowds of last year, it became 
clear that the causes we have instanced had not been without 

| their effect in keeping visitors away. On shore, however, the 
| taverns and streets of Putney were so full that it was difficult to 
| believe there was any diminution in the number of strangers, just 
| as it was to realise that many of the odd people one saw had never 
been congregated there since the last boat-race. The man with 
the performing dog, which picked out the name of the winnin« 
boat from a dirty card-alphabet, and who changed both his 
‘pitch’? and his prophecy a dozen times in the course of twenty 
minutes, set one wondering what both did in the twelve months 
between these anniversaries. It cannot be profitable to spell out 
the name of either of the Universities at ordinary times: and it 
seemed either as if the gifted dog must be kept incog., and 
allowed, in vulgar parlance, ‘*to eat his head off,’ or that he is 
so teachable that his tricks can be varied at pleasure. The sable 
minstrels toiled on industriously, winning many coppers by a 
comic ditty in which the names of the crews and the past per- 
formances of the two Universities were interwoven; Bones and 


London Bridge at eight a.m.; so that attending at Putney or 
Mortlake meant to the average Londoner a complete change in 
his usual habits. Rising at six, or at latest at seven,-was im- 
perative. The drive or railway ride, the walk to the river-side 
house to which he was invited, or the selection of a vantage point 
of observation for his carriage, made this absolutely necessary ; 
and it is plain that to many of the luxurious classes this circum- 
stance placed this Loat-race in a different light to aquatic con- 
tests which have taken place on a sunny afternoon. Yet in the 
early morning everyone who was about at all seemed bound for 
Putney. Between half-past seven and eight a.m. there was not a 
cab to be hired for love or money in the whole length of Piccadilly. 
An unceasing procession of hansoms and their four- wheeled rivals, 


as well as of every description of private vehicle, from the coster- 
monger’s donkey-cart to smart barouches, four-in-hands, and 
broughams, was in steady progress, but it was bound westward, 
The formal preparations for seeing the boat-race comfortably seem 
to increase year by year among people with money to spend, 
Soon after tive well-appointed private carriages, with most sug- 
gestive hampers strapped on their roofs, began to roll down that 
portion of Hyde Park which lies between the Marble Arch and 
Apsley House; and the vehicles to be met with two hours later 
seemed as carefully provided and turned out. ‘To be walking 
eastwards and to be trying for a cab was to expose yourself to a 
running fire of derisive looks, or of looks of half-bewildered pity, 
neither of which were over-pleasant. For though your position 
was unenviable for the moment, it might be that you were 
corscious of latent strength behind, and that there was not one of 
these jubilant people who would not gladly exchange places 
with you for the sake of a seat on the steam-boat you were 
about to meet. The morning is raw and cold, and the 
men who are pulling along the river in every variety of 
craft are envied their exercise. It is bitter work waiting 
at the pier, as scores of well-dressed people find. For other 
steamers touch here besides those whose mission it is to 
follow the boats; and the Thames Conservancy steamer, and 
several of the Citizen and Iron Steam-Boat Company’s boats, ex- 
tensively beflagged and gaily carpeted, take in fair and other 
freight, and go on their way rejoicing. At half-past eight Citizen 
N, with a dark blue flag at her fore, emerges from the river fog, 
and stops at the Westminster pier. She has taken up people with 
dark blue tickets at the different piers on the way, and her deck 
is about half full of University men. The provision made for the 
representatives of the press was adequate and satisfactory ; and 
the rules against admitting anyone on board without a ticket 
were rigidly enforced by a stout and active gentleman of middle 
age, wlio stood in the gangway and examined the credentials of 
every man presenting himself. 
It is curious to note the universality of boat-race influences 
both upon the river and its banks. The small craft, from the 
clumsy jolly-boat, with the captain of a north country collier and 
his friends seated in its stern; the wherry, with a select company 
of longshore men smoking clay pipes, while two of their number 
pull; the boat hired for the morning and by contract, wherein pale 
artisans are rowing contemptuous of time, and where the presence 
of three babies asleep gives it an air of pleasing domestic quietude ; 
the barges, which cannot by any possibility arrive nearer than Bat- 
tersea before the race is over, but where a stone bottle, a mighty 
joint of cold meat, and a mound of salad like a green haystack 
are already spread out upon a temporary table, and are being 
enjoyed; the steam-launch, behind the glazed windows of which 
elegant ladies and attentive cavaliers are seen conversing at their 
ease, as if to suggest Venice and its gondolas ; the large steamers 
puiling on ahead, eager to secure their mooring-places without 
unnecessary delay; the water-velocipede, which seems to have 
grown as well as to have become more ornate since last year, with 
its fashionable lady passengers and indefatigable pedal-working 
swains ; the canoe, which darts in and out and to and fro, an 
emblem of solitary independence—are all trying for the same goal, 
The biting wind becomes more searching, and Scotch plaids and 
thick coats and mufilers are donned, and the batches of people 
waiting at the piers and at the waterside seem, as a 
rule, to be too lightly dressed for comfort and health, 
Wherever glimpses of the road can be obtained there 
are carriages and pedestrians hurrying on to Putney. Soon 
after we have passed Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, after taking in 
& passenger or two at its pier, we come upon a stranded barge. 
What those responsible for its navigation had been about was not 
clear, but a large number of would-be sight-seers were being baled 
out and borne to shore like shipwrecked cargo. Steaming steadily 
on, the grounds of Hurlingham House are passed, and the talk 
runs on the ‘tournament of doves’’ to which it is devoted. Then 
the cumbrous and awkward Putney Bridge is reached, and watches 
are consulted, and it is found to be a few minutes past nine. The 
steamer appropriated to the friends of Cambridge, and carrying 
the light blue colours prominently, and the steamer with the word 
“‘Umpire’’ on its paddle-box, come up within a few minutes ; 
and the next hour is devoted to learning the latest state of the 
odds and the most recent rumour concerning the condition of the 
men. Now, too, it became possible to estimate with some cer- 


| with preceding years. Putney Bridge was immediately behind us, 
‘ and on it the carriages flowed past unceasingly ; but at such inter- 


| tainty the relative attendance of the public on this, as compared | 


Banjo asking riddles after their kind. These things, too, must 
have been prepared and rehearsed with special reference to the 
day; while the venders of cheap ornaments, of descriptive 
pamphlets, aud of photographic portraits all represented varied 
industries devoted toa given end, The Cambridge colours were 
most worn, and, if the crowds we mingled with could have been 
polled, there could be no kind of doubt as to which way their 
verdict would have gone. Flags are waving everywhere, and are 
useful in showing the state of the wind, and that it blows 
strongest in the teeth of all who look along the course, It is a 
sober, well-behaved crowd in the main; and for those who take 
up their station at the river side it is plain that having the race 
run at an early is not without its advantages—in the people of 
irregular habits whom it keeps away. 

On the Oxford steamer a rope is drawn across the fore part of 
the deck, behind which the members of the University and the 
rest of the general company stand, The space in front of it is 
reserved for the members of the press, the Viceroy of Egypt's 
son, Prince Hassan, being also accommodated with a seat there, 
Others of the representatives of the newspapers have places on 
board either the umpire’s or the Cambridge steamer. As the 
minutes roll by, men begin to ask the reason of the delay in start- 
ing, and why the time fixed so positively has not been kept. It 
is the old story, The tide will not ‘‘serve’’ as early as was anti- 
cipated, It never does. So some few craft are permitted 
to come through the bridge, and_ settle into their places 
at the river side; and it is agreed good-humouredly that to 
name one hour and to have the race at another is 
strictly according to precedent. Meanwhile all is excitement 
and curiosity on board. Messages come from the shore, Mr. 
Harry Kelley is seen in high spirit , and is said to be “‘ death on 
Oxford; ’’ while two gentlemen well known in the aquatic world 
cross over in a small boat, and offer to lay 200 to 100 on Cam- 
bridge as a final bid. A few gentlemen who have tickets for one 
or other of the steamers are pulled over to us from the shore; 
field-glasses are turned steadily to the low-lying bank away to the 
left, where the boats are said to be, and a barrier of barges and 
chains is brought into position across the arches of Putney Bridge, 
and all further communication from the London side of the river 
cut off. There are so many of the Thames police pulling to and 
fro in their boats, that, remembering the statistics of that force. 
and the enormous value of the property it has to protect in the 
Pool and adjacent waters, the thought arises that, if the London 
river thieves were meditating a raid, this is the tine above all 
cthers they would be likely to regard as favourable, 

Ten o'clock chimes out from the clock of Putney church; the 
gay people on the stretch of garden-walk by Fulham Palace settle 
finally into their places; the housemaids at the villa near suspend 
their fitful bed-making and imperil their lives by hanging in 
acrobat fashion from its open windows; the black masses in 
front of the houses on the opposite bank wave to and fro as if 
shaken by the wind; the last message has passed between the 
Oxford and Cambridge steamers, and the last bet has been made. 
For “they ’re coming out,’’ passes from mouth to mouth, and 
pulses quicken, and eyes are strained in all that vast multitude, 
as some pale-blue puppets are seen to busy themselves with « 
tawny yellow float or bulb, round which they cluster for a moment, 
and finally cling to, and launch. Next, some white puppets are 
seen equally busy, and employing themselves in the same way ; 
and then two huge water insects are skimming the surface of the 
river, and coming rapidly up to where the steamers lie. In another 
second the iusects resolve themselves into something like me- 
chanism from abnormally large musical boxes, the coloured points 
of which act as propellers, and almost at the same instant of time 
the mechanism becomes boats, the points oarsmen and oars, and 
the Cambridge and Oxford crews are being silently scanned, 


THE RACE, 

The Oxford crew, attired in rowing jerseys, put off from the 
London Hard, and when they paddled into the centre of the 
stream the intense silence was broken by a ringing cheer. The 
Cambridge men, who wore light-blue flannel jackets, followed 
suit almost immediately ; and the vociferous outbursts of applause, 
renewed again and again, that heralded their departure, indicated 
unmistakably how deeply the sympathies of the crowd were en- 
listed on the side of the Light Blues, Without further loss of 
time—every moment being now precious, as the tide was slacken- 
ing—the rival eights made directly for the starting-place, and, 
turning at once, took up their position at the stern of a couple of 
skiffs, which had been previously moored for the purpose, some 
twenty-five or thirty yards apart, in a line with the lower end of 
the Star and Garter. Oxford, who, with théir usual good fortune, 
had won the toss for choice of stations, as a matter of course 
selected the inside, or Middlesex shore, where they were in some 
degree sheltered by the bank; but in reality this was a very 
trivial advantage, as the wind, which was nearly due west, an'l 
consequently almost dead down the Putney-reach, fell very light 
just before the start, and the water was comparatively smooth. 


The following were the weights of the two crews when they 
went to scale the last time :— 


CAMBRIDGE, 


st. ‘Ib. 
1, J. 8. Follett, Third Trinity.. ee - Ill 6 
2. B. Close, First Trinity aa ae ei hk 
3. H. J. Lomax, First Trinity. . is os 42) 9 
4 E.A. Spencer, Second Trinity .. -- 13.9 
5. W. we, Christ's es ee os 12-30 
6. E. Phelps, Sidney .. 2% 6 - 121 
7. E. 8. L, Randolph, Third Trinity .. «o> FE 30 
J. H. D. Goldie, St. John’s (stroke) « 19 6 
Hi. E. Gordon, First Trinity (cox.) . 7 18h 
OXFORD, 
1, S. H. Woodhouse, University ..  .. 11 6} 
2. E. Giles, Christ Church 6... 1:18 
3. T. S,. Baker, Queen’s.. ar oe - 18 2 
4. E.C. Malan, Worcester we < os 18 2 
5. J. Edwardes-Moss, Balliol .. ae -- 12 8} 
3. E, H. Payne, St. John's ., An «12.10 
7. J. M‘C. Bunbury, Brasenose sie « Il 8 
RK. Lesley, Pembroke (stroke) o. -- 11 10} 
F. H. Hall, Corpus (cox.) .. «sw. 7 ML 


In the above it will be seen that the average weight per man of 
the Cambridge crew, exclusive of the coxswain, was 12st. 1}b. ; 
while that of the Oxford was 12st.41b. The latter, however, a3 

| they sat in their boat, looked by far the bigger crew: but this 
| was doubtless owing in a great measure to the fact of their 
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« work’’ being placed much higher than that of their opponents, | again turning the tables, for he had now rowed in a winning and 


whose 


poat, thereby giving them the appearance of being shorter between | 
’ 


lder and the hip than they really were. The dimensions 
’ ies boats were as follow:—Oxford: Length, 58 ft. ; 


greatest width, 28$in. Cambridge: Length, 56 ft. Gin. ; greatest | 


ri 24in. The former was constructed by J. and 8, Salter, 
wet ed and Eton; and the latter by J. H. Clasper, of 
Wandsworth. The Cambridge men rowed with oars made by 
Ayling, Oxford using a mixed set of Ayling’s and Ralph's. 
There was little or no betting on board the steam-boats, butashore 


2 to 1 on Cambridge was the current quotation, though in some | 


occasional instances we believe as much as 9 to 4 was laid. 

Little time was lost in getting ready for the start. As soon as 
the two eights had taken up their allotted positions, and the men 
had divested themselves of their extra flannels and ‘‘comforters, 
Mr. Searle, who, as usual, officiated as starter, took them under 
his charge, and having put the customary preliminary question— 
“Are you ready*’’—amid breathless silence gave the fateful 
signal at 10h. 8 min, 16 sec. It was a beautifully level start—the 
sixteen oars catching the water simultaneously; and the long- 
pent excitement of the spectators, both ashore and afloat, found 
vent in a deafening roar as the two eights dashed away on their 
journey. For an instant Oxford seemed to have the best of it, 
the nose of their boat being a foot or two in advance; but it was 
only for an instant, as in the next half-dozen strokes the light 
blues had recovered their position, and, drawing away in turn 
inch by inch, soon showed with an appreciable lead. Off 
Simmonds’s they were eight or ten feet to the good, and at the 
Creek they had increased their advantage to a quarter of a length. 

Here the Oxford coxswain, apparently not relishing the slack 
water under the Middlesex shore, turned the nose of the boat out- 
wards, and edged further into the tideway, in somewhat dangerous 
proximity, as it appeared to us, to the bow oars of Cambridge; but 
Mr, Gordon gave way atrifle, and as they made the Point both boats 
were nearly in the centre of the stream. By this timeCambridge, 
who had started with a slightly quicker stroke than their opponents, 
but had now settled down into the steady swing of thirty-eight 
to the minute, had improved their lead to upwards of half a 
length, and, notwithstanding all the efforts of Oxford, continued 
radually to draw away, coming out with a clear lead midway 
between the Grass Wharf and the Crab Tree. As they crossed 
the water a gap of fully half a length separated the two boats, 
and by the time the Soapworks point was reached the light blues 
liad increased the gap to a clear length. Hitherto Mr. Gordon 
had kept an irreproachable course; but here, probably with the 
view of washing his opponents, he suddenly pulled his right 
string hand, thereby throwing his boat right athwart the tide ; 
the Oxford coxswain followed suit, and as the two boats ap- 
proached the dummy at Hammersmith Bridge, their heads were 
pointing diagonally across the stream, as though they were making 
for the Doves. Still Cambridge continued to gain, and passed 
under the Suspersion Bridge with a lead of nearly a length and 
a half clear: both crews rowing at this stage of the race—as 
nearly as we could judge—about thirty-nine to the minute. The 
time up to Hammersmith was exactly 9 min. 94 secs, ; not a good 
performance on paper, but goodenough considering they had a head 
wind ali the way, and little or no tide under them. Rounding the 
Horseshoe bend, both boats were wide, the Oxford coxswain keeping 
right over on the Middlesex side in the dead water, while Cam- 
bridge were in middle of the tideway. Alongside Chiswick Eyot 
the dark blues, whose rowing had been at times extremely ronal 
and unsteady, seemed to pull themselves together, and held the: 
own very fairly up to Chiswick Church, where o brilliant spurt 
from Mr. Leslie, who rowed throughout with the. iL P nck 
and determination, brought them up within alength he leaders, 
and for a moment it seemed as if the whole st of the race was 
about to undergo a change at the very spot whieh has of late years 
so often witnessed the crisis of the struggle. Mr. Goldie, however, 
was equal to the emergency; and a rattling counter-spurt, in 
which he was well backed up behind by the whole of his crew, 
again took the light blues well to the fore, and by the time the 
Duke's Bathing-place was reached they had regained their original 
lead. A little distance above the Bathing-place the Cambridge 
coxswain, who had most assiduously thrown his backwash on the 
port-bow of his opponents, suddenly changed his tactics, and 
crossing over to the Middlesex side, came right in front of Oxford, 
and, for the first time in the race, fairly took their water. In the 
next few hundred yards the two boats kept on in Indian file; but 
off the Bull’s H Mr. Hall, finding his crew were rapidly falling 
“fall to pieces’’ in the surf, at last crossed over, and came out on 
the Surrey side. The two boats retained pretty nearly the same 
relative positions up to Barnes Railway Bridge, where Cam- 
bridge led by about two clear lengths. At this stage the 
race looked all over—hopelessly gone beyond chance of re- 
demption. The Oxford crew seemed to be utterly beaten 
and demoralised by the long stern chase, and to all 
appearance everything waslost but honour; and yet between here 
and the finish the spectators were treated to one of the most mag- 
nificent displays of rowing ever witnessed on the Thames. Rousin 
his men for a final effort, Mr. Lesley quickened from 39 to 43, an 
in less time than it takes us to record it the whole aspect of the 
contest was changed, Hand over hand Oxford came up with the 
leaders ; off the White Hart the gap was reduced to little more 
than a length; at the Brewery another half-length had been 
wiped off, and as the two boats breasted the Ship the long lead of 
Cambridge had diminished te some 12ft.:or 15ft. From here to 
the flag-boat, which was moored a little distance below the site 
of Barker's Rails, the sti Was maintained on both sides with 
most unflinching determing) every yard of water being dog- 
edly contested ; but, notwithstanding all the efforts of Oxford— 
who despite their distressed condition, held on with their spurt to 
the last, and actually overlapped the leaders within fifty yards of 
the finish—the light blues retained their lead to the goal, and 
ultimately passed the winning-post, according to the judge’s 
verdict—three quarters of a length in advance. The time from 
Start to finish was exactly 23 min. 8$sec. Mr. J. W. Chitty, as 
usual, —— the honorary post of umpire, and “ honest John 
Phelps ’’ officiated as judge, 
THE DINNER. 

The crews lunched together, as usual, dfter the race at the house 
of Mr. Phillips, of Mortlake ; and in the evening the University 
boat-race dinner took place at Willis’s Rooms. Mr. Goldie, the 
president of the Cambridge University Boat Club, was in the 
chair, and he was supported by many past and present University 
oarsmen. Mr. Darbishire, an often-successful Oxford University 
stroke; Mr. Willan, one of the famous Harvard four; Mr. Risley, 
another Oxford stroke; Mr. Chambers, the Cambridge coach ; and 
wt others were present; and, of course, the two contending 

ews, 

The toast of the evening—namely, ‘The Health of the Cam- 
bridge Crew,” was proposed by Mr. Benson, the president of the 
Oxford University Boat Club. He Pp with great feeling the 
plucky manner in which the Oxford crew had worked ; and, though 
regretting that it was not his fortune to be one of them this year, 
owned that they had been beaten by a better boat. He was not 
a bit ashamed of the Oxford boat, and there was no dishonour at 
all in being beaten by Mr. Goldie and his man, 

Mr. Goldie returned thanks, and took occasion to praise the 
extraordinary pluck which Oxford had shown in rowing a ‘stern 
rwce."” He owned that after Barnes Bridge had been ony and 
when he thought the race was comfortably over, he ‘began to be 
ina funk”? when Mr. Lesley put on his magnificent spurt. It was 
* wonderful spurt, he said, for a crew which had rowed behind so 
eng, and he fairly owned that he had to pull himself together to 
finally shake off the determined Lesley. 

ir. Woodhouse returned thanks for the Oxford University 
Crew, and owned that the race had been fairly rowed from begin- 
thee to finish, Moreover, it had been honestly won ; but he ven gr 
the day would come when he would be able to be instrumenta 


thwarts were fixed almost on a level with the floor of their | a losing race, and he owned the losing race was far the hardest 


work, 
About sixty were present. During dinner the band of the Cold- 


/ stream Guards played a charming selection of music, under the 


direction of Mr, Fred, Godfrey. 


Literature, 
pig as 
Conversations on War and General Culture. By the Author of 
** Friends in Council.” London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 

Mr. Helps (we suppose everybody knows that the author of 
‘Friends in Council’’ is Mr. Arthur Helps, Clerk of the Privy 
Council) has adopted a very attractive form in which to present 
his lucubrations to the public. By throwing his essays into the 
conversational form, he surrounds them with a sort of dramatic 
character and attaches to them the interest which dramatic com- 


positions always possess. In a drama there isa double source of 
interest—that in the story, and that in the actors; and in these 
conversations something of the same kind arises: we become 
interested in the speakers as well as in their utterances. Indeed, 
Mr. Helps has created a regular set of dramatis persone, who 
must each by this time have become thoroughly personified to his 
numerous readers. But, extensively as Mr. Helps’s productions 
are read, they are perhaps not universally known; and therefore a 
brief introduction to his leading interlocutors may be of use. Several 
friends—politicians, lawyers, men of letters, members of Parlia- 
ment, ex- Ministers, &c.—are supposed to be assembled for a few 
days at the house of Mr. Milverton, and their conversations are 
recorded by that gentleman's private secretary—that is to say, 
Mr. Helps invents the conversations and affects to have had them 
printed from the reports of a certain Sandy Johnston. The lead- 
ing man among the talkers is Mr. Milverton, philosopher, author, 
friend of progress and culture in general; and, to our mind, a 
little bit of an intellectual ‘ prig,”’ a good deal of a visionary, and 
in a smali degree a bore, Next in importance is Sir John 
Ellesmere, a lawyer, much given to joking and contradiction, not 
very learned (except professionally), but with great powers of 
application and a rich vein of shrewd common sense. Next there 
is Sir Arthur, author, politician, and aspirant to office, who 
usually plays the part of echo to Mr. Milverton; for, as Ellesmere 
remarks, ‘‘the two scribblers are always in wonderful accord 
with one another.’’ Then there is Cranmer, ex-Secretary to the 
Trearury, and aspirant to fill that or some other post again, and 
who serves as a butt for the lawyer's wit. Mr. Mauleverer is a fat 
gastronome and affected misanthrope, who sees nothing to admire 
anywhere, and is disposed to altogether despair of humanity, 
except when said humanity devotes itself to culinary study and 
discovery. Finally, there are Lady Ellesmere and Mrs, Milverton, 
who occasionally take part in the talk, and generally, as might 
be expected from educated ladies, in a sensible, kindly spirit. It 
was the custom of this party to assemble each day in Mr. 
Milverton’s library, and to discuss the events of the day and such 
other themes as suggested themselves—the host being usually the 
introducer of topics and leader of the conversation. The subject 
he specially invited his friends to consider on this occasion was 
that stated in the title of Mr. Helps’s book ; a theme very natural 
at the time, but to which he found it difficult to confine 
attention. Indeed, the conversations, as conversations are apt to 
do, branched off into all manner of topics, very diverse theories 
belay from time to time broached. On the whole, however, 
the talk is interesting, though occasionally prosy; decidedly 
commonplace, and even stale, ideas being sometimes introduced 
with a grand flourish, as though they were quite new and exceed- 
ingly startling, One of these is Mr. Milverton’s condemnation, 
echoed by everybody else, of the publication of the Emperor 
Napoleon’s private correspondence,—as if there were anything 
wonderful in gentlemen condemning such a transaction as that. 
Another is Sir John Ellesmere’s announcement of a great stride 
having been made in European progress when the arbitration 
protocol and those touching the capture of goods (other than 
contraband of war) at sea were appended to the Treaty of 1856— 
a stride so great that Sir Arthur declares he has not an idea of 
what the lawyer means when he mentions it; as if those were not 
the only features of the treaty that were at all novel or indicated 
progress in international public opinion, On the other hand, 
our author occasionally propounds paradoxes, or what many 
readers will be apt to deem paradoxes, For example, he makes 
Mr. Milverton say that great composers are much rarer than 
great poets. Had he said that we possess fewer great musical 
compositions than great poems, perhaps he would have been 
nearer the truth; for this reason, that though music may have 
| been invented before poetry, it is probable that the art of musical 
| notation was of later introduction than the art of writing words— 
| that is to say, the records of thought in poetry are older, and con- 
sequently more numerous, than the records of feeling in music, 
A t deal, of course, will depend, in judging Mr. Milverton's 
pt ng on the signification we attach to the word “ great; ”’ 
but of this we are certain, that if poets and com- 
osers had the decision in their hands, the world would 
full of great men in both walks, as every poet and every 
composer would have no hesitation in appropriating the designa- 
tion to himself. And that brings us to another of Mr. Milverton’s 
seeming paradoxes—viz., that skill in music evolves humility. 
Now, our opinion on such a point may not count for much, seeing 
that we do not affect skill in music; but the result of our ex- 
perience and observation is that, of all the sons and daughters of 
men, musicians are the most conceited and the least humble. To 
be sure, Mr. Milverton afterwards shifts his ground, and imputes 
the production of humility to the possession of a thorough ac- 
quaintance with what has been done in music: a totaliy different 
thing ; for, in that case, it is general knowledge, not musical skill, 


that is the parent of humility; which, again, is not a novel idea ; 
for is it not just Newton's dictum, that the more a man learns 
the more thoroughly convinced is he that he knows nothing? 
Probably, however, what Mr. Milverton intended to say is, that, 
considering what a great effort of genius a complicated musical 
score is, the study of the science ought to make inferior people 
humble. If so, we quite agree with him. 

Mr. Helps talks—or makes his puppets talk—very strong “* shop” 
now andthen. He belongs to the Government Civil Service, and 
he would have the official class exalted; for, as he again makes 
Mr. Milverton say :— 

If you wish war to be abstained from, further and favour and give power 
to this official class; so you will have a concentrated body close to the 
inmost springs of government, and very often moving these springs most 
effectually, who, by every motive that can actuate mankind, are profoundly 
adverse to war. 

We doubt this philosophy; for we have not observed that the 
* official class,’’ either in this country or elsewhere, have specially 
posed themselves to war; and a dominant beaurocracy is not 
the greatest blessing a nation can possess, as France and Russia, 
among other peoples, know. Our author is also very hard upon 
economists of publi¢ money, particularly economists in small 
matters; thereby, we fear, betraying the official mind, and differ- 
ing widely from that greatest of economists, Benjamin Franklin, 
who held that if you ‘‘took care of the pence, the pounds would 
take care of themselves.”’ ; 

These, however, are but small blemishes in a book that contains 
a great deal of truth and many very fine thoughts. The follow- 
ing passage, for instance, though it contains nothing new, very 
forcibly puts a point that is of great importance at the present 
juncture of European affairs, and has attracted much attention. 
In an essay on quarrelling, Mr. Milverton says :— 

There should be a certain perfection aimed at in the conduct of a quarrel 
if it is to lead, as it ought always to lead, to @ reconciliation, There 
shonld be no root left from which another quarrel, similar in nature to the 
original one, conld possibly grow up. I need hardly remark that if this 


| maxim applies with some force to the disputes of individnala, it applies 
in ' with a great deal more force to the di-putes and quarrels of nations—and 
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for the following reason: an individual ia but a short-lived and transitory 
creature. A patched-up quarrel may sufliciently serve bis or her purpose, 
even when it is evident that, both parties surviving, the quarrel must break 
anew, But the cause is very different with nations, for they are long lived 
creatures, and a root of discord left (although what is visible of the evil 
thing above ground is swept off) is nearly certain to produce a renewal of 
the dispute, and probably of war, to the arbitrament of which national 
disputes are ultimately referred. 

Have conquerors and diplomatists in general, and Kaiser William 
and Prince Bismarck in particular, been as fully alive as they 
ought to the truth contained in this extract? and have they not 
made peace in such a way as to leave a root of discord”’ behind ? 
We could adduce many other passages equally pregnant with 
good sense, did space permit. But we must content ourselves 
with strongly recommending a perusal of Mr. Helps’s ‘ Conver- 
sations on War and General Culture,” which may be read with 
much interest and great profit. 


Ranald Bannerman’s Boyhood. By Grorce MacDona.p. 
London: Strahan and Co, 


It is much more the misfortune of reviewers and readers of 
reviews than of good authors that the space given to books of high 
merit is so often too small for any sort of fair proportion to that 
merit, Luckily, Mr. MacDonald must be well known to every reader 
of this Journal, His children’s books—or, rather, his books for 
all ages written from a childlike point of view—are among the 
real glories of recent literature; and “ Ranald Bannerman” is un- 
questionably one of his very best ‘‘juvenile’’ stories. It doesnot 
concern anybody to know, and probably the author himself could 
not wholly tell, precisely how much of what is called ‘foundation 
in fact’’ there is for this fine story of the boyhood of the son of a 
Scottish clergyman, The life of the boy is carried on to the verge 
of manhood, and on that verge he learns, in a very touching way, 
that he is ‘*not”’ yet “a man.’’ We scarcely know what words 
of praise or recommendation to employ concerning such a book 
which would not seem a little coarse or a little vague. Through- 
out the book there is a strong current of true, tender manliness; 
the seriousness (for the story is serious) is lit up with frequent 
touches of humour, and also with shafts of weird light let in upon 
it from fairyland—to use a vague word, which will, however, con 
vey our meaning. We most warmly commend the volume to 
pal readers, and hope it will be read by millions of boys and 
girls. 

The only passage with which we have a quarrel begins on page 
102, and relates to Ranald’s school life :— 

Here were boys of all ages, and girls likewise, ruled over by an energetic 
young map, with a touch of genius, manifested chiefly in an enthusiasm for 
teaching. He had spoken to me kindly the first day I went, and had so 
secured my attachment that it never wavered, not even when, once, sup- 
posing pe guts of acertain breach of orders committed by my next neigh- 
bour, he called me up, and, with more severity than usual, ordered me to 
hold up my hand. The lash stung me dreadfully, but I was able to smile 
in his face notwithstanding. 1 could not have done that had I been guilty. 
He dropped his hand, already lifted for the second blow, and sent me back 


to my seat. I suppose either his heart interfered, or he saw that I was not 
in need of more punishment. 


Here there is clearly an error in the phrasing; for Ranald 
was in no need of punishment at all, having committed no 
fault. That is something (though a trifle), considering how 
young most of the readers of the book will be. But why 
did Ranald take the blame and the pain he did not deserve? 
It is one thing to go and “tell” of a fault committed by 
another; that is usually an act of meanness — always, unless 
the fault involves an injury to some person which is likely 
to be repeated, or which cannot be repaired unless it be 
told of; or, except one or two other things—quos nune 
&e.—though they may all be stated in strict logical cate- 
gories. But it was plainly (so far as appears from the facts) 
Ranald’s duty to deny having committed the fault, and leave the 
master to take his own measures for finding out the real culprit. 
The whole condition of such subjects, as between young and old, 
is one of such utter confusion; many grown people are so crude in 
their notions of government; the few young people who might 
grow up with decent ideas of justice catch such brutal notions of 
it from the majority who constitute their playmates; and all this 
reacts so miserably in adult life—producing, in fact, the witch- 
broth of moral blundering which ‘society’? admires—that we 
shall always regret this passage in ‘‘ Ranald Bannerman.’’ How- 
ever, we shall take care to use it as a text in teaching the young. 

The illustrations by Mr. Hughes are extremely good; some of 
them are really beyond any words of admiration. We particularly 
like those fairy pages, 6, 42, 70, 153, 256, and 279, and the little 
drawing upon page 230. And so we lay aside a most lovely book, 
most inadequately noticed by us here, 


THE WHITE CUIRASSIER AT THE ROYAL WEDDING.—The reporters 
of the recent Royal wedding seem to have been very much puzzled, as well 
as taken, by the appearance of the Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha in the 
uniform of a White Cuirassier. The uniform he wore in St. George's 
Chapel was that of the 7th (Bismarck) Cuirassiers, of which his Serene 
Highvees is honorary Colonel. The uniform is white, with @ cuirass of 
polished steel; but the steel, of course, was doffed in galatime, The 
** Bismarck ” was one of the few Prussian regiments that had any real hard 
hand-to hand fighting during the late war. It charged at the battle of 
Vionville 372 strong, and brought out of the mélée only fifty-two un- 
wounded men. At first two regiments of l'rench infantry, the 73rd and 
95th of the Line, threw down their arms to the “ Bismarcks ;” but the 7th 
French Cuirassiers and the Chasseurs d'Afrique & Cheval charging them in 
turn, a frightful hand-to-hand combat took place, which resulted in the 
decimation of the Prussians, The latter allege that the French Line regi- 
ments which had submitted fired on the “ Bismarcks” as they retreated, 
thereby materially increasing the slaughter. We hardly think it 
necessary to add that his Serene Highness the honorary Colonel of 
the Bismarcks took no part in this grand passage of arms. The regiment 
was led in and led out of the bloody tield by Lieutenant-Colonel Schmetto, 
and on the bridle hand of this brave officer rode a gallant young clansman 
of the Maccullum More. Like Quentin Durward on the bridle hand of 
Dunoie, Lieutenant Campbell fought side by side with his gallant command- 
ing officer all through the terrific struggle. We trust that this brave young 
Highlander will live many years to wear his [ron Cross and to win further 
honours and promotion ; but we should be afraid to enumerate the number 
of wounds he has already received in upholding the honour of his clan under 
8 foreigs flag. Early in the battle Lieutenant Campbell charged a French 
battery and captured an eagle; but the French soldiers, becoming furious, 
surrounded him, and a bullet through the hand compelled him to relinquish 
his prize. He retreate?, covered with wounds and weak from loss of blood, 
but fighting desperately. At last he reached the Prussian position, and 
fell, thoroughly exhausted, into the arms of an equally brave comrade, the 
late Colonel Pemberton.— United Service Gazette. 


ITALY AND IMPERIAL FRANCE.—The Nazione of Florence has just pub- 
lished a document of some historical interest. The French Government 
hoped that the sudden cession of Venetia to France by Austria on July 5, 
1866, two days after the defeat of Sadowa, would induce Italy to forego 
the Prussian alliance; andthe unexpected obstinacy of France's usually 
submissive protégé had been the cause of great dissatisfaction at the 
Tuileries, On this occasion Baron Ricasoli, at that time President of the 
Council, sent the following despatch in cipher to Chevalier Nigra, in 
Paris :—“ It is no secret at Vienna that Venetia has been yielded up in the 
hope of acquiring fresh force of arms wherewith to combat Prussia, 
Italy cannot consent to play this part, contrary to her honour and to 
formal engagements taken by her. A pure and simple acceptance of the 
armistice would be an immoral, cowardly, and disloyal act towards Prussia, 
which a'one would suffice to cover our nation with shame for a century, 
and deprive us of ali future allies as well as of all independence 
and all political credit. This must not be. Our engagements towards 
Prussia were known to the Emperor, at any rate, if not actually encouraged 
by him. He cannot claim that we should breek them, There is something 
more precious to us even than Venetia, and that is the honour of Italy, of 
the King, of the Monarchy, Our reserves (stipulations) concerning the 
acceptance of the armistice are:—1, that Prussia shall accept it; 2, that 
the reasonable and moderate demands of Itsly shall be fulfilled. We are 
told—You have gained no victories, so it does not become you to advance 
too heavy c'aims. But neither have we solicited peace from any one; and 
we have likewise wished to make war without any foreign aid whatever, 
We are not victorious, it is true; but neither have we been vanquished, 
The army is redoubling its courage. We only desire to see our arms un- 
fettered, We shall pursue the road traced by our engagements, of which 
the Emperor is well aware, and traced by our own principles and the irre- 
sistible will of the nation profoundly agitated. If the Emperor convokes 
the Legislative Body we will convoke our Parliament, and expose in the 
face of Europe what we were summoned to-do and the answer we were 
forced to give,” 
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that Mdlle. Sessi repre- 
Violetta 
ci -pleasing, wholly commonplace 
or Maria, did her work in that half-plea agg Ps — 
venti *) ld seem to have 
but so thoroughly conventional that nature wou 
i 2 : slightest inspiration of her own, Both perform- 
denied her the slightest insp re 
In “ La Traviata — 
; y i (uric f : i Rocca, late 
ace of Signor Cotogni (nrico) was taken by Signor » 
¥ the Lyeonss, and Signor Urio (Alfredo) made his first appear- 
In “La Figlia’’ Madame ee ag 
si i i (Sulpizi snced their operatic labours 
aud Signor Ciampi (Sulpizio) commence c 
‘the seas 2 or doing so with a success which threw 
for the season, the former doing er anunane 
** Guillé Tell,” last Saturday night,’’ was gratifying in every 
a ay first place, Makeas ‘Carvalho and M. Faure 
as Mathilde, the other as Tell, 
audience, 
Time's 
flexible 
an artist 
Nothing could easily be better 
Fn or than her share in the 
That the herbert Bitte 
i stive hardly admits o 
f the season will be among the most attractive 
papery M. Faure had a warm reception, and showed that he 


j i sra since the opening night. 
the Royal Italian Opera since t nin 
last rt is little to say beyond stating th i 
sented the heroine of each, and, whether impersonating 


fashion to which she has accustomed us. 


ances, taken as a whole, were wearisome, 
duller by poor and unsympathetic houses. 


ance. 


that of her collaborateurs into the shade. 


way. 
de their début, the one 
both winning high honours from a ee 
Madame Carvalho shows little or nothing o 
advance. Her voice is as sympathetic and as 
as ever it was, while she is more than ever 
of intelligence and skill. : 
than her rendering of ** Selva opaca; 
subsequent duet with Signor Mongini, 


deserved it by a really noble impersonation of the Swiss hero. 


etter acting, and better singing, \ 
ae and the audience were not slow to recognise the Be aks a 
of all, perhaps, was the scene of Tell’s ordeal; throughou fob 
M. Faure bore himself with a manly dignity, yet with a ope tal 
tenderness which enlisted the keenest sympathy. Signor Mongini 
gave an unwonted effect to the music of Arnold by the econ | 
vigour of his singing. He should learn, however, to — 
himself, and not unnecessarily waste at the beginning ¢ F e 
opera an energy ge yh be eee oe a by i omg . bei see 
nurts Were more or less We 1 5 
Tisdwidge), Mdlle. Madigan (Jemmy), Signor Bagagiolo (wap): 
Signor Tagliatico (Gessler), and Mr. W. Morgan (Il Pesca ei 
The band and chorus wee fairly good, and the misesen-secne co 
een improved. : 
erty eye 3 of ‘‘ The Seasons”’ in Exeter Hall, yester- 
day week, the chief vocalists were Madame Sherine = 
Cummings, and Mr. Santley, each of whom sang well, but ey 
to produce any special effect with airs which are a marked ed 
off from those of ‘The Creation.” The choruses of ‘The 
Seasons’ are often fine, and the orchestra is always interesting 
when playing Haydn's music; but, unfortunately, the Exeter 
Hall people were not in good “form,” a want of precision, bod = 
say of adequate knowledge, being here and there Sc y 
manifest. No doubt a better effect was produced with the familiar 
** Messiah,’’ on Wednesday evening last. En passant, is not the 
Sacred Harmonic Society attempting too much? Besides its 
regular concerts, it has the Handel Festival on hand; and the 
Albert Hall performances also, With so many irons in the fire 
ere ji proverbial danger. 
lanier wos in some mt a Gounod day at the Crystal Palace, 
the eminent French composer attending to conduct his own second 
(und latest) symphony in E flat; the air, ‘ Salve dimora, from 
* Faust; ’’ and the saltarello in A minor, recently produced at 
the Philharmonic Concerts. The symphony was written many 
years ago, and before its author's individuality became manifest ; 
the music, consequently, is less original than could be wished, 
M. Gounod should produce another symphony after his own 
fashion, and tuiu his peculiar orchestration into the highest of classic 
channels, The result would, at least, be interesting. A great 
effect was made with the somewhat oufré saltarello; and M. 
Gounod had to return to the platform in acknowledgment of 
unanimous applause. Another important feature of this concert 
was the playing, by Madame Arabella Goddard, of Mendelssohn's 
concerto inG minor. The work is too well known for description ; 
and it will suflice to state that Madame Goddard played through- 
out in her best style, encountering enormous difficulties with mar- 
vellous ease, and bringing out the soul of the composition so clearly 
that all could understand. No wonder the audience recalled her 
by acclamation, for a richer treat no musical gourmand could 


desire. The vocalists were Madame Haydée-Abrek, Malle. Carola, 
and Mr. Vernon Rigby. The less said about the ladies the 
better, 


The Saturday Popular Concerts closed last week; and this 
week saw the end of their Monday namesakes. Both concerts 
were for the benefit of the director, Mr. Arthur 8, Chappell, and 
both were “ bumpers.’’ On Monday nearly all the artists of the 
season put in an appearance. Herr Joachim, Madame Néruda, 
Herr Kies, Herr Straus, and Signor Piatti represented the 
“strings;’? Madame Schumann, Herr Hallé, and Herr Pauer 
were the pianists; Mr. Santley appeared as vocalist; and the 
accompanist was Sir Julius Benedict. What better in the way of 
an artist-show could heart desire? As a matter of course, the 
audience crowded the hall, and were enthusiastic from first to 
last—the more so because the pieces were familiar. We need not 
mention them, and may dismiss the ‘* Pops’’ at once with a con- 
gratulation upon past success, and upon the announcement that 
they are to be resumed in November. ) 

Sacred music is, of course, in the ascendant this week, and 
many concerts have been announced to take place on Gocd Friday 
at the Crystal Palace, St. James's Hall, andelsewhere. A special 
service was held in Westminster Abbey on Thursday evening, 
when Bach's ‘* Passion’’ was performed, with full band and chorus, 
The circumstances connected with this affair are so interesting that 
we must return to the subject, 


ROMAN REMAINS.—The experiment of a large farm for utilisation of the 
sewage of Croydon is about to be tried at Beddington, where an exiensive 
tract of land north of Beddington Church, onthe other side of the river 
Wandle,and extending from Beddington-lane in the direction of Hackbridge 
railway station, has been acquired, and is being rapidly prepared for its 
purpose, under the direction of Mr. Lathom, C.K. During the cutting of 
one of the main channels for carrying the sewage across the land, a small 
fragment cf Roman walling was cut through ; and a portion of the site of 
a villa, which appears to have been of large dimeusions, has since been 
cleared by the contractor, under the direction of the clerk of the works, 
The building stood east and west, and the site is not far from being exactly 
north-east from Beddington Church and Hall, and about a third of a mile 
from them. A chamber 16{t. 5in. by 9ft. llin. has been uncovered, and 
an opening from this leads into a semicircular apse in the north-west 
corner, A second chamber, which appears to be the base of a small tower, 
is partly beyond the north-east corner. The internal dimensions of this 
are only 3ft. lin, by 7ft. Yin. Part of @ third chamber or passage, 
5 it. 6 in, wide, has been met with east of the former ones; and several 
walls lead temptingly away from the uncovered portions. The 
walls are only about 1Sin. high, and average About the same in thickness, 
‘They are constructed of rough flints, with a large admixture of the well- 
knowa flac Roman bricks, and have been plastered internally and exter- 
nally, Some of the fragments of plaster met with in the excavations stili 
snow bright broad bands of red colour om a white ground. Numerous 
frogments of coarse pottery have been met with, but only one piece of 
Samian ware; and also portions of scored fiue-tiles, showing that the 
building possessed a hypocauct, Three coins only appear to have been 
found. There are of Commodus, Constantine the Great, and Constane, and 
a-e very much worn. The chambers have all been paved with flat tiles on 
a bed of concrete. The passing notice of these feeble fragments of ancient 
construction having been met with on so unpropitious a site and so unex- 
pectedly may be their only record. Two of the channels before alluded to 
must, iC appeare, pass at right angles through the site ; and what is not 
ouliterated must, doubtless, be speedily again hidden from view. ‘The aite 
is almost level, and ou very low land, There was nothing above ground to 
indicate the existence of ancient walling beneath ; and the ground, which 
i. fully 2 ft, deep above the walls, reemed to be quite undisturbed. The 
land around the spot where there remains have been discovered is fvl! of 
O-wanic remains, but no fragments of builting have been met with estas: 
where 
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visitors, 


over the snow, 


With the long gallop which can tire 
The hounds’ deep hate and hunters’ fire ; 


and suggesting a world of terrible fancies. 


pons a little too solid and woolly in rendering. 
ew F 


night into day. 


admirably finished. ‘The ‘Thames at Pangbourne’’ (209), by Mr. 
A. A. Glendening, is charming in its handling of subdued calm 
excellent example of effective foliage. Mr. Henry sends ‘‘ The 
admirable work, noticeable for its being a change from the con- 
stant pellucid blues and pinks of most of the Venetian paintings. 
‘A Forest,” by Mr. G. Lucas (224), should be noticed as a capi- 
tal bit of wood scenery and warded avenue. Mr. tT. F. 
Wainwright's ‘‘Old Road throvgh Hayward’s-heath, Surrey,”’ is 
another very attractive painting, full o: pleasant evidence of the 
sympathy of the artist with his work; and Mr. Tennant’s “‘ Scene 
near Wateringbury”’ (259) is a fine picture, excellent in the 
liquid character of the water and foliage ; the latter quality being 
equally noticeable in another fee by the same artist, a 
“Glen Scene near erent ‘ bigs, 

The water and sea in this room are very good, beginning 
with one of Mr. H. M‘Cullum’s realistic ‘‘ Fishing for Bream 
(179), representing a , lad, on board a solid little 
fishing-boat, intent on his business. ere is no fanciful senti- 
ment about this picture; but its realityand firmuess of execution 
are better than the fancies that could have been introduced 
into it. Mr. Lloyd’s ‘‘ Morning in the Channel’’ (111) deserves 
attention for its good effect ; and ‘* Moonlight on the Sea’’ (193), 
by Mr. A. Gilbert, is a pretty little bit of nice tone and finish. 
“A Fishing Town on the French Coast’’ (198), by Mr. J. J. 
Wilson, is admirable for the sense of motion in the clear green sea 
and the sense of wind along the steep street of the clift- perched 
vi Another beautiful picture is Mr. A. Clint’s * Evening— 
Coast Scene’’ (206), full of the golden shimmer of a summer haze, 
exquisitely painted. Mr. E. Hayes’s ‘On the Scheldt’’ (254) is 
an excellent work, but with a little too much appearance of 
paintiness in the water—attributable, it may be, to our having 
seen it when the light in which it hung was imperfect. ‘‘ Mara- 
zion Bay—with Fishing Boats Becalmed”’ (264), by the same artist, 
is very fine in light and atmosphere: a picture to be wished for 
by anyone who knows the Cornish sea. 

Wonderful in effect is Mr. Danby’s “Pirates Burning their 
Prize’’ (277), with such skilful management of the red hight in 
the sky and its reflection in the ripple of the sea that its effect is 
far grander than all the attempts at lurid colour which an inferior 
hand would have striven to introduce, It is a scene to linger over 
and wonder about, and revisit. 

Of the figure and genre subjects ‘‘ Where Can It Be?”’ (189), by 
Mr. G. B. Head, is a pleasant study of a girl vainly searching in 
an old-fashioned cabinet, from which she looks up with a puzzled, 
thoughtful expression. Mr. Thom’s ‘Seaside Courtship” (185) 
represents a French fisherman and his lass on the beach by a 
stranded boat, but it wants lightness, though it is carefully 
painted. Mr. A. Ludovici, jun., sends a half-classical ‘* Daphnis 
and Chloe’’ (186); but the youth is unpleasiug, especially in 
the legs, which are ungainly, and grazed about the shins. ‘‘ Hard 
Pressed’’ (190), by Mr. V. Bromley, is a capital little picture of a 
rough, bravo-looking cavalier, standing, loog-sword in hand, wait- 
ing in a kind of cellar or outhouse to which he has retreated. His 
pursuers are at the closed door, which they are breaking down, 
the point of a pike appearing through an opening. Behind him is 
a buxom damsel, who is standing with terrified expectation of the 
coming combat. ‘* Wounded to the Heart” (197), by Mr. P. 
Levin, is a capital bit of character-painting representing a gay 
Zouave being introduced, with a chuck under the chin, by a 
self-confident fisher-girl, to a fair blanchisseuse, to whom 

e offers a bouquet of flowers. The expression—half doubtful, 
half admiring, and wholly serious—of the gir) is very good. The 
background of this picture—a bit of nicely-painted cliff and 
beach—is by Mr. F. - Lott. 

Mr. W. Bromley sends a 


pretty rustic picture of a boy and girl 
“Coming from Market’’ through a country lane (212), and 
Mrs. Charretie an admirably-finished figure scene (220), which 
carries us back to the first legends of our childhood, when “ Little 
Goody Two Shoes ran down the village crying ‘Two shoes, 
Ma'am, two shoes!’”’ ‘The Tempter,’’ by Mr. Edwin Roberts 
(225), is an excellent little picture of a “ rascally boy ’’ persuading 
a young fruitseller to divide with him an apple from her stock in 
trade. 

Mr. A. J. Woolner sends four pictures to the exhibition, and, 
though they are far apart, we must notice them altogether, for the 
following reason, There is all the delicate, hazy fineness of touch 
in the light and foliage and terraces, which are the scenery of 
each painting; but Mr. Woolner appears to have discovered a 
very charming but, as far as we can judge, a rather expression- 
less model—expressionless as a model for a certain symmetry of 
feature should be. Perhaps desiring to make the most of his dis- 
covery, the same young lady appears in all four pictures. First, as 
“The Sister of Viola’’ (232), who sits without telling her love, 
and letting concealment like a worm i’ the bud prey on her 
damask cheek while she regards two distant figures whose backs 
are towards her and the spectator, Then, turning to No, 245, 
“The Bracelet,’’ we have Viola’s sister in her stays putting a 
piece of jewellery on her fair wrist, without any more expression 
than she had when she never told her love. Again, in No, 260, 
we have Viola's sister in the character of “‘ Maud” coming into 
what looks like another corner of the same garden as that in 
which concealment was like a worm in the bud; and, finally, in 
the South-West Room, and No. 364, we have “The ‘Terrace, 
Haddon Hall, time of Charles I1."’—in which are three Viola’s 
sisters dressed very much alike, except that one of the three has 
@ hat and another # fan, being watched from a damp corner of 
the stone wall by a fourth Viola’s sister, Very slightly disguised 
asa page. Well, one can’t easily have too much ot a good thing, 
not even of Viola’s sister's damask cheek ; so the visitor can see 
which style he likes best. r 

In the two remaining rooms the most obviously-attractive 
works are Mr. G, Cole's “Dewy Eve”? (299), 


Tue three smaller rooms of the exhibition of this society contain 
a number of works of a varied character, many of them consisting 
of those pleasing domestic subjects which are always attractive to 
There is also a very fine collection of landscapes 
admirable examples of the work of some of the leading artists in 
this class, Continuing our notice in the order set down in the 
catalogue, we come to the South-East Room, where, over fhe 
doorway, is Mr. E, Griset’s picture of a pack of wolves speeding 


In “ The Mid-Day 
Meal” (178) Mr. J. E. Meadows gives us a pretty rustic picture 
as seek pl their labour beneath the shadow of the trees in 
acountry road. Mr. W. H. Foster's Bim! Lace be orth W se 
4 i i i rush of foamy w 

(189), is a good bit of solid painting, with a 3 win a4 

rest’’ (196), by Mr. H. Moore, is one of the finest effects 
in the poi dh, Dt Ms handling of shadow and the break of 
Mr. F. Morgan’s ‘* Home from Plough’’ (206) is 
a capital little bit, the horses well posed and the whole rural scene 


light; and Mr. Syers’s ‘‘Scene near Bettws-y-Coed”’ (211) is an 
Rialto Buildings and Church of St. Giacomo di Rialto”’ (219), an 


a@ magnificently. | 


oe Picture, with wonderful cloud effect and the reflection of | 
ht in water; Mr. Danby’s * 


: Bay of Naples” (304; Mr. W. 
Bromley’s ** Playing at Marbles’? (337), another charming little 
rustic scene of boys in a country lane; a West Highland Drove 
(366), by Mr. C. Jones, representing a grand group of Scotch 
Cattie ; 


and Mr. Tennant’s “Lantern Rock Lighthouse, Ilfra- | 


combe’”’ (460); and ‘* The Ferry’? (383)—full of firm rich colour. 
| There are, however, a number of charming genre pictures and 
| smaller landscapes which we wish our space would permit us to 
| aca Among them, ‘Praying for the Sick and 

ounded’’ (476), one of Mx, Haynes Aing’s exqvisitely-finished 


| Works; and another fine seapiece, by Mr. Wilson, “Retour ay 
Port’’ (509), which seems to be a companion picture to the fresh 
breezy, liquid painting previously noticed. But, again, in these 
rooms we find we have not done with Viola's sister. Mr, Woolner 
introduces her to us again once in ‘¢ Pyramus and Thisbe”’ (325 
a charming picture of Viola’s sister at a spring, where a hand 
| holding a letter is coming through a hole in the wall, at which 
| Viola’s sister seems neither pleased nor surprised; and again in 
| ‘*Noon’’ (341), where we have a back view of Viola’s sister on a 
| terrace leading to a warm garden, on her way to which she shades 
her damask cheek with a yellow parasol, : 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HER MAJESTY, accompanied by Prince Leopold, paid & visit,on Mond,y 
to the ex-Emperor and Empress of the French at Chiselhurst, zs 


PRINCESS LOUISE AND THE MaRQUIS OF LORNE left Windsor Cast 
on Monday morning, for their bridal tour on the Continent, ih 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON and the Prince Imperiai have been ma’ 
honorary members of the Junior United Service Club, 


THE KING OF BaYARIA has sent to Prince Bismarck 


e 


the decoration of 


the order of St. Hubert, set in diamonds, 
letter, 


THE QUEEN will hold a Drawingroom at Buckingham Palace on 
Tuesday, May 9, at three o’clock. The Prince of Wales will, by command 
of the Queen, hold Levces at St. James’s Pulace, on behalf of her Majesty 
on Weduesday, April 26 next, and on Saturday, May 13, at two o'clock, *’ 


PRINCE ARTHUR has presented to the museum of the Royal Artillery at 
Woolwich a converted Springfield ritle and bayonet, and a United States 
cavalry gword, taken from a Fenian prisoner captured in a skirmish at 
Eecles-hill, Missiquoi, Canada, on May 14, 1870, The trophy has been 
mounted on a stand in the hall of the museum, 


Mu. HENLEY, M.P., who has been very ill, is 30 far recovered that he 
has been enabled to return to his seat’ at Waterperry, Oxon, where hic 
will remain until his health is sufliciently improved to resume his Parlia- | 
mentary duties. 

Mk. GEORGE LYALL was on Tuesday elected, without opposition. as 
Governor of the Bank of England for the ensuiog year, a B i 
Greene was chosen Deputy Governor, Mr. R. W. Crawford, M.P., received 
& vote cf thanks for his services during the term of his office, 


THE GRAND JURY, sitting at the Old Bailey, on Tuesday, found a true 
i against the two men, Campbell and Galbraith, who are charged with 
ving been concerned in the wilful murder of Mr, Galloway, at Stratford, 


A CLERK IN THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT who Caused a 
false despavch to be sent to the Press Association as to the result of the 
boat-race in order to make “April fools” of the newspapers, has been 
Suspended by Mr, Scudamore, pending the decision of the Postmaster- 
General re: pecting him, 


THE QUEEN has been pleased to approve of the consolidation of the 
General stati of the Army under one designation ; and to direct that, iu 
future, the General Staff shall pass under the denomination of * Officers of 
the Acjutant-General’s and Quartermaster-General’s Departments ' 
throughout their several ranks; aud that each Staff officer shall be avail- 
able fur employment in whatever branch the General officers in command 
may consider advisable, a ah 


THE VESSELS COMPOSING THE QHANNEL 
orders to be ready for sea by an early 
to exiend over some length of time. 


MR. W. BR. S. RALSTON is 
interesting book on the} ' at 
into three parts, of ; 


accompanied by an autograph 


SQUADRON have received 
Gate for a cruise, which is expec ed 


upon what seems likely to prove an 
ure of Russia, It will be dividei 
‘be ‘devoted to the songs of the people, 


vie second to the eplo poenis, and the third to their prose stories. 
e 3 re: @ Quarry owner, was lately found drowned in the 


3 Bath.~ a man named Carpenter wnd his wife are in cus- 
tody on suspicion, it having been proved that they cashed a cheque which 
Mr, datheraale received ou the day on which he was missed, 


M. LEONAKD CHODZHO, librarian of the Sorbonne, at Paris, and one of the 
Most distinguished meuibers of the Polish emigration of 1831, bas justdied at 
Poitiers, aged seventy-one. On arriving in France he became aide-de-camp 
to Generali Lafayette, but soun after quitted the post for that of librarian 
to the Sorbonne, where his erudition and aflable demeanour won him the 
esteem of the public, 


A FARMER NAMED RYAN has been murdered at Clashdrum, near Cappa- 
white, in the county of Tipperary. ‘he head was almost severed from the 
trunk, and the face deeply cut and elit. The man’s wife has been appre- 
hended, as well as two men named Collins, farmers, The cause is supposed 
to be jealuusy, not a land dispute, 


MakK GAINSFORD, whilst returning by railway from Trowbridge to 
Warminster, feil asleep, forgetting, of course, to get out of the carriage on 
reaching his destination, Oa waking, he threw himself out of the carriage 
window, about 200 yards beyond Warminster station, and sustained such 
serious injuries that he died soon afterwards, 


THE SEAT FOR SOUrH NORFOLK is to be contested. Meetings of both 
political parties were held last Saturday, when Mr. R. T. Gurdon was 
unanimously selected as the Liveral candidate, and Sir R. J. Buxton was 
chosen on the part of the Conservatives, Both are local men, and a close 
struggle is anticipaced. 


FRANCES ROGERS, baby farmer, was committed at Manchester, on 
Monday, for trial on four charges ot murder ; also for obtaining money by 
false pretences; and for misoemeanour and neglecting to provide proper 
nourishment for children under her care, 


Mh. CHARLES FLOCKTON, lessee of the refreshment-rooms at Mirtield 
and Dewsbury Railway statious, was killed at Victoria station, Manchester, 
last Saturday evening. He was crossing the rails instead of using the foot- 
bridge, when a goods-train came up and knocked him down, 


THE METKOPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS has ordered that Queen- street, 
Grosvenor-row, and Queen’s-road East be re-named Pimlico-road ; that 
Jobn-street, Cambridge-heath, be re-named Vyner-street ; and New-road, 
Hammersmith, re-named Goldhawke-street; that the houses in Great 
Winchester-street Buildings, City, and in numerous other streets, be re- 
numbered, 

THE NORFOLK CHAMBER OF AGRICULTURE had a discussion, last 
Saturday, upon the game laws, The chamber reaflirmed # resolution, 
passed in 1570, to the cffect that hares and rabbits should cease to be 
deemed game within the meaning of the game laws, and that the owners 
and occupiers of land should have a joint right to kill them, 


THE REPLY OF DR. DOLLINGER to the Archbishop of Munich, justi- 
fying his resistance to the dogma of infallibility, has just been published. 
He asks leave to maintain his position before the forthcoming assembly of 
Bishops at Fulda, maintaining that the dogma is opposed to Scripture, to 
the pastoral letters of many Bishops from the earliest times, and to the 


decisions of councils, and that it is contrary to the constitution of most 
Eurvpean States, 


WILLIAM BULL, aged twenty-one, was executed on Monday morning at 
Bedforu, tor the murder of Sarah Marshall, aged fifcy-six, at Licue 
Staughtoa, on Nov. 2 last. ‘The prisoner until within a day or two of the 
executioa strovgly denied his guilt; but then made a full confession and 
admitted the justice of his sentence, 


A MAN NAMED Dopsiks, an old offender, who would seem to be o 
opinion that defrauding the revenue is an innocent as well as # lucrative 
occupauon, Was fined £200 by the Liverpool magistrates, last week, for 
keeping two stills, A companion of his, named Johnson, was also con- 
Vicied of @ similar offence, and fined £100, Both offenders were ordered by 
the Bench to be detained in custoay during her Majesty's pleasure. 


THE NATIONAL INCOME FOR THE YEAR has amounted to £69,945,220— 
a decrease of nearly five millions and a balf upon the figures of last year, 
when, however, an exceptionally large amount of taxes were collected in 
the first quarter, ‘he revenue during the past three months has bec! 
£23,505,031—«a decrease of £1,823,785 upon the return of the corresponding 
period of last year. 

SEVERAL PERSONS, described as “gentlemen,” were on Monday 
charged at Marlborough-street with having been nilty of disorderly cun- 
duct in the Haymarket, where on Saturday night the police were assaulic(, 
and an attempt Was made to rescue a prisoner in lawful custody, the mov 
proceeding so far as to threaten an attack upvn the station-house. Fines 
varying in amount from £2 to £10 were inflicted, 


A PUBLIC-HOUSE AT CHATHAM, called the Hit or Miss, was completely 
gutted by fire last Saturday morning. A considerable number of persons 
siept on the premises, but all were rescued but a soldier mamed Waldron, 
of the 76:h Regiment, He was found dead from suffocation, under a bed, 
having passed Irom his Own room to the next in the hope of excape. At 
&n inquest held in the evening a verdict of accidental death was re urned. 


A REMARKABLE ESCAPE FROM DEATH has just occurred at Bridport. 
John Hyde, a plumber, was at work in a well 30 ft. below the surface, when 
the sides suddenly collapsed. A solid piece of rock fell over him so a5 to 
hold up the superincumbent weight, and he was able to tell the people st 
the surface the natare uf his position, After fifteen hours’ bacd work a” 
excavation was made, and be was rescued, little the worse for his entomv- 
ment and the fearful state of apprehension in which he was frequently 
placed by stones falid g in around him, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


S ON THE BATTLE- 
DYING THOUGHTS © 


(From “Conversations on War and General Culture.”) 


y am always thinking of in these times 
is Fe teed, bat chess who are left wounded— 
fatally wounded—on the battle-field; and not 
ven so much of their physical agonies as of what 
oi iy be their thoughts as they he untended for 
hours, perhaps for days, slowly stiffening into 


i With many it may only be pain—masterful 


1in—the pain of a wounded animal—that absorbs 
whole mind of the dying man; but if any one 
m thinks away for a moment from his 
what must be his thoughts?’ It is not 
that he has read his. Shakspeare ; but 
the thought, if not the expression, of the 
Mercutio comes to his lips, “A plague 
o’ both your houses a and he roughly curses in 
his immost soul both King and Kaiser, No 
louger buoyed up by hatred (there never, perhaps, 
was much of that feeling in him), and no longer 
even supported by excitement, the whole madness 
of the thing he bas been concerned in is revealed 
to him. Indignation consumes his soul, an indig- 
pation more profound than that of the dying 
gladiator, who thought of his “‘young barbarians 
at play;"? an indignation more profound, I say, 
because he, the dyiug soldier has had, or seems to 
have had, some particle of free-will in the matter. 
He has, at least, shouted forth vainglorious boast- 
ings, and has joined in all that tavern exultation 
which forms such a ludicrous and horrible prelude 
to serious warfare, But all this seems to him now 
to belong to a former state of existence, and to 
have been transacted in another world, For now, 
wisdum, ever-halting, mostly too late, has come 
upon bim hand-in-hand with death Be 

Perhaps there is a sound of music in the camp 
of his own comrades, which his feeble voice cannot 
reach. They are merry there, and he hears the 
song which he, too, had often joined in singing 
at the tavern and on the march; but its strains 
are not so inspiriting as they were then, and are 
but a mockery of his suff-rings. 

Is he a lover? He thinks of fer. 1t is not 
always of their sorrowful parting that he thinks; 
for that strangely errant aud ungovernable thing, 
memory, carries him back, perhaps, to some fond 
hour, hitherto forgotten—as when, one summer 
day, she threw wild flowers in his face while they 
were walking by the river-side, and was shy, and 
would not come as near to him as he wished ; but 
never looked more beautiful. There is a strange 
complacency in his mind at the thought that he 
will be so much mourned over by her. If this 
bleeding would but stop, he would scribble some- 
thing to her—at least write her name. But it is 
so cold, and he must sleep for a few minutes. 
He will write her name when he awakes. But he 
never does awake. 

Is he a son, too young, perhaps, to have been 
smitten very deeply with love for a maiden? His 
dying thoughts are wholly with his mother. No 
one scene, cither of dread parting or of playful 
affection, brings her image before him; for, 
from his mother it has been continuous love; and 
it is the fond recollection of his whole short life- 
time, shared with her, that is present to his mind 
at once, Her grief, which he knows will not cease 
until her life ceases, is no consolation to him. 

Is he a husband, and a father? His are the 
bitterest feelings. There is no consolation here— 
at least, no earthly consolation. What a world 
this is, in which he leaves those dear ones, is but 
too manifest to him from the way in which he has 
been made to depart from it. It would be a 
temptation worthy of the Arch-Tempter himself, 
standing by that dying soldier, to try what portion 
of his soul’s welfare he would imperil, so that 
he might be permitted to behold his wife and 
children once again, if only in this dying hour. 
He listens for aid to come: to him life is inex- 
pressibly dear, He hears the galloping of horse; 
but his trained eur knows that this is only the 
quick pursuit of friends or foes, and not the ap- 
proach of any aid for him. ‘The cold wind makes 
its strident noise amidst the reeds; he watches 
them bend before it; and it is, perhaps, the last 
thing that he sees or thinks about. 

Some, the least fatally wounded, have spare 
thought for a fellow-sufferer lying near; and 
crawl to aid him; but the most part are lost in 
an overpowering pity and sorrow for themselves. 
Aud, besides, they are so thirsty. 

There is in all their minds, whether they are 
sont, husbands, or lovers, a pervading sense of 
ho nbleill-usage—ill-usage, by whom they scarcely 
kuow or care; but, had they energy, they would 
be inclined to curse the universal nature of things. 

Audoh, my God! how I wish that some of those 
who are the prime causers of all this agony could 
themselves suller some of the agony they cause. 
But no; they are away in snug rooms, telegraph- 
lug accountsot victory, orsummoning for slaughter 
Their time has not yet 


p 
the 
of th 
pain, 
likely 
surely 
dying 


hew levies to their aid. 
come, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MYTHOLOGY. 

PRoresson Max MULLER, in a lecture lately 
delivered by him at tie Royal Institution on 
Mythology, began by pointing out the absurd 
dud repulsive character of ancient mythology, and 
asked what interest such idle tales could have 
in the eyes of scholars and philosophers. He then 
Showed that not only ancient philosophers, but 
Sone of the most eminent thinkers of modern 
times, had devoted great attention to the subject, 
aud that the phile sophy of mythology formed an 
huportant part of Schelling’s ** Positive Philoso- 
phy, _ published after the death of the author, 
a ‘Sud. After reading some extracts from Greek 
Philosophers, apd explaining their views on the 
character of mythology, he drew attention to the 
fact that mythology was but one half of ancient 
religion, the other half being made up by an- 
pti ut theosophy or philos puy. He then showed 
thet all who had written ‘on mythology, how- 
ewer much they might differ on other points, 
rab to agree that mythology must not be 
t en in @ literal sense—that it meaut some- 
Mug different from what it seemed to mean; 
ey he concluded, therefore, that the real pro- 
thoala nits why this should be so—why history 
an ere been changed into fable, or fable 
sania oa ory why moral teaching should have 
cer ri Sn immoral guise, or why the forms 
fleoted by vives , eo a a have been re- 
mea “ Tinagination and subtle fancy, as 
Rods and Roddesses, as nymphs and dhepharts? | 


| that a proper disinfectant. 


This problem, the lecturer maintained, could only | 
be solved by the science of language, which had 
shown that mythology, in its widest sense, was | 
due to the reaction of language on the mind; | 
that it pervaded not only religion and tradition, 
but every department of thought, and that) 
it was an inevitable phase in the growth of | 


human intellect. Greek mythology must be 
treated as a portion of Aryan mythology, 


and all religious mythology as an integral part of 
that larger class of mental phenomena in which 
we see language casting its dark shadow over 
thought. This was illustrated by several ex- 
amples. ‘ Psyche’’ meant originally breath, as 
the symbol of life; and when it had afterwards 
been raised to be the name of the soul or the im- 
mortal part of man, something of its former 
meaning still clung to it, and thus the idea that 
the soul of man was air-like was kept up for a long 
time. The Zulus call the soul the shadow; and 
such is the influence of language that, even against 
the evidence of the senses, the Zulus believe that 
a dead body can cast no shadow, because the 
shadow—or, as we should say, the ghost—has 
departed from it. The lecturer then explained 
the process by which names were formed in the 
early period of the history of language, showing 
that all names expressed general ideas, that lan- 
guage was impossible without the power of 
forming general ideas, and that this power con- 
stituted the real frontier line between man and 
the brutes. Examples were given how certain 
names of the sun were irresistibly drawn into 
the vortex of mythology, how the very fact of 
every word having a masculine or feminine ter- 
mination leads to the idea that the sun and moon 
and other forms of nature are living and per- 
sonal beings. It might seem strange that the 
ancient nations of the world should have preserved 
these stories of their childhood about the sun, the 
dawn, the moon, the sky, and the sea; but this 
very strangeness gave importance to the study 
of mythology in the eyes of the historian and 
psychologist. Mythological lore fills, in fact, a 
period iu the history of Aryan thought, half way 
between the period of language and the period of 
incipient literature. Stories were quoted from 
other races showing the same mythological ten- 
dencies among Lapps, Finns, and Esths as among 
Greeks and Romans. ‘The lecturer ended with a 
strong protest against the unscientific character 
of most of the objections that had been raised 
against the scientific method in the interpretation 
of ancient myths. 


LONDON POLICE COURTS. 

Fortune-Tretiinc.— At Marlborough-street, 
last Saturday, an old woman on crutches, named 
Margaret Charlton, was charged with obtaining 
money from Louisa Bailey, dressmaker, under the 
pretence that she would tell her fortune. The 
prosecutrix said that she went to the prisoner's 
house and asked to have her fortune told. The 
prisoner produced a pack of cards, told her to cut 
them, and pay sixpence. The prisoner asked if 
she was married or single. The girl replied that 
she was single, The prisoner asked if she was 
keeping company with any young man. ‘The girl 
said she had kept company with a dark young 
man some time ago. The prisoner told her that 
the dark young man was false to her, and that | 
she would get into trouble through him. The} 
prisoner asked her if she would like to hold the 
magic globe, for which she would have to pay 
another sixpence, The witness paid the money, 
and then a globe of crystal was placed 
in her hand. The prisoner told her to) 
wish a wish, and she would tell her what she had 
wished. ‘The girl wished that the prisoner's pro- 
phecy about the dark young man might not come 
true; and the prisoner told her she should have 
her wish, but would not tell what she had wished, 
After leaving the prisoner she told a young 
woman, a friend, what she had done. The young 
woman called on the prisoner and went through 
exactly the same proceedings. The prisoner 
afterwards told a detective who went to see her 
that her only means of living was by telling for- 
tunes, and she had been a fortune - teller six 
years. The officer found in the house a number of | 
letters containing postage-stamps, directed to the | 
prisoner, asking questions and inquiring into 
future events. Mr. Knox said he should send her 
to prison for the full time—three months, The 
letters found in her possession were from different 
parts of the country, all from women, some asking 
about their future husbands, others when they 
were to be married and the number of children | 
they were to have. 

LAUNDRIES AND SMALLPox. — A laundry- | 
man named Johnson, living at 1, Durham-place, | 
Dalston-lane, was charged at the Worship-street 
Police Court, last Saturday, with sending out 
linen from his establishment while there was a 
case of smallpox in the house, without having it 
disinfected. The defendant said he could prove 
the linen was disinfected. A washer in his 
emp'oyment said that all the linen which passed 
through their hands was disinfected by placing 
carbolic acid in the rooms, and lime in the rooms 
for drying. Mr. Newton said he did not think 
Nothing could be 
more dangerous to the public than the sending 
out of linen in this way. He thought that the 
proper course to have pursued would have been 
for the sanitary officers of the parish to have the 
house shut up. ‘The business, at least, should 
have been stopped. He ordered the defendant to 
pay a fine of 4s. and 2s. costs. Mr. Ellis, vestry 
clerk, said that the parish authorities had no 
knowledge of the house having smallpox in it 


| until lately, when steps were at once taken to dis- 


infect it. Mr. Newton said that the man should 
have had his business stopped. Mr. Ellis said 
that the parish authorities had no power to do 
that, and the clothes they could not deal with, as 
there was no apparatus in the parish 

“You Musry’t Surrose I’m Drunk!"— 
John Scott, a middle-aged man, was charged, at 
Bow-street, on Monday, with being drunk and 
disorderly at the police station, Police-Constable 
E 213 stated that on Sunday morning, about one 
o'clock, the defendant came into the station and 
ubused the police. Here the defendant became 
very excited, called the witness a liar, and behaved 
in such an extraordinary manner thst Mr. Flowers 


jusked Redstall, the gaoler, if the defendant was 
| quite sober. 


The prisoner (to Mr. Flowers) : 


“Are you?’’ Mr, Flowers ordered the de- 


| ¢ 


fendant to be put back for a short time, 
and after a struggle the gaoler succeeded in 
getting him out of the dock, Hulf an hour 
afterwards the defendant was again put in 
the dock, and Mr. Flowers advised him to remain 
quiet. The Defendant: ‘You keep quiet, and 
don't ask me if I am drunk.” Mr. Flowers said 
it often happened that prisoners were brought up 
before they were quite sober, and he suspected 
that such was the case with the defendant, whom 
he did not wish to offend, The Defendant: ‘I’m 
very glad you apologise, and I’m very sorry I 
lost my temper with @ magistrate because he told 
me I was drunk.”’ ‘The witness was about to con- 
tinue his evidence, when the prisoner said to Mr. 
Flowers: **'The fact of the matter is, he fell into 
the same mistake as you. He thought I was 
drunk, and allowed his imagination to run wild 
of reason.’” Mr, Flowers: “I cannot conceive it 


possible.” The Defendant: ‘ Don’t conceive 
anything. You hear the evidence. I'm not 
going to be humbugged like this. Don’t 


imagine I know nothiug of the law, for I know 
quite as much of it as you do,’’ The Witness: 
* On Saturday night’’"—-— The Defendant: “ It 
Was not Saturday. However, make as many 
blunders as you like.’’ The gaoler said that the 
defendant had been previously charged at this 
court with being drunk, and always behaved in 
the dock in the same disorderly manner. ‘I'he 
Defendant (in a loud tone): ‘ Here is a charge ! 
What is the charge? That man (witness) is mar- 
muring something which you appear not to be 
able to hear, ‘Lhe charge ought to be read over 
tome, I know the law; but there is no law here. 
There is no justice in Bow-street. There are 
calumnies in Bow-street."”. Mr. Flowers: “ L 
shall remand him to see if he is quite in his right 
mind,’” 
Dear me! Here’s Punch (taking the periodical 
referred to from his pocket, aud throwing it 
towards his Worship). The defendant was then 
removed, laughing loudly. 


Serious CuarGrE AaGAInst A Broker,—Mr, 
James Dummelow, a colonial broker, in Mincing- 
lane, who had been arrested on a warrant, was, 
on Monday, charged before the Lord Mayor, at 
the Mansion House, on remand, with fraud, in 
having, in his capacity of a factor and an agent, 
appropriated to his own use a quantity of mer- 
chandise, of the value of £1500, which had been 
intrusted to him to sell, in contravention of a 
provision in the Act 24 and 25 Vict., cap. 92. 
Mr. Poland was counsel for the prosecution; Mr. 
Wontner, solicitor, appeared for the defence. In 
1857 the defendant acted as broker for Messrs, 
Sowerby and Neville, glass manufacturers, at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, and purchased, under their 
instructions, 311 bags, or twenty-three tons, of 
saltpetre, of the value of £1095. He retained the 
delivery warrants, and shortly after the trans- 
action he was requested by his principals to dis- 
pose of the goods to the best of his judgment, 
they being no longer of use to them fn 
their business. He had full authority to 
sell the saltpetre whenever the price was satis- 
fuctory ; and the sale was, in fact, left entirely in 
his hands. The 
saltpetre would have been worth about £1600, 
Some years elapsed before any account was re- 
quired of the defendant ; but in 1866 the prose- 


The Defendant: ** What? Ha, ha, ha! | 


pe subsequently rose, and the | 
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he had held their goods, with many others, 
fora long period, awaiting a change in the course 
of business. Afterwards, in another letter, he re- 
ferred to the effect of the war upon trade of every 
description, and added that in all probability 
there would be a great rise in the price 
of saltpetre at no distant date. The matter 
rested in this way until the beginning 
of this month, when the prosecutors instructed 
their London agent, Mr. Alexander Neville, 
to make inquiries of the defendant, and, if pos- 
sible, to obtain possession of the saltpetre, which 
they imagined was inhis possession. The defend- 
ant then, for the first time, stated that he disposed 
of the goods in November, 1866, for 193, a ewt; 
but he could produce no papers to establish the 
truth of this statement except what appeared to 
bea rough calculation of the price. He, however, 
pointed to his ledger and bank-book, in which a 
transaction was entered, but no names were given. 
This explanation was deemed unsatisfactory, and 
the defendant received a communication from the 
firm to that effect. In answer, he protested 
strongly against their insinuations, remarking that 
he had been thirty-tive years in the Mincing-lane 
business with an unblemished character, and that 
stronger terms could not have been applied to a 
rogue. Tie also stated that the saltpetre fetched 
£436 odd; that the charges for warehousing would 
be £185; and that a balance was due to them of 
about £240. He expressed regret that there had 
been a loss on the transaction, but offered for their 
disposal another twenty-three tons of saltpetre, or 
to treat the sale as one of that present date, 
becoming responsible for the increased price. This 
he repeated in several letters, but he had per- 
formed neither of his promises. He explained 
that he had removed from three offices since the 
sale in 1866, and that the papers must have been 
lost in the course of removal. The prosecutors, 
on condition of the sale being proved genuine, 
offered to close the matter by receiving £500 from 
the defendant, but this came to nothing. He was 
eventually arrested on a warrant, on Friday, and 
he then stated that he thought the affair had been 
settled. Negotiations with that view had been 
taking place between solicitors for each party up 
to the time the warrant was issued. The Lord 
Mayor, after a lengthened investigation, ad- 
journed the case for a week, and admitted the 
defendant to bail, in the mean time, in his own 
recognisances in £1000, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


BANKRUPT 
BRYANT, Whit 
Walworth—M, K 


. STIDEY, . Chepstow — fF, 
TRAVIS, Oldham, innkeeper— A. WATERS, Dereingham, 
Aor fork victnaller—M. WOUOLCOCK, Devonport, travelling 
draper. ; 


Turspay, Arnin 4, 

BANKRUPTOLES ANNULLED,.—U, CONBY, Great. Cams 
Dridge-street, trackney-road, bootmaker—T, GRACE, Whitwoo@ 
Mere, Yorkshire, grocer—W. SMITH, Salisbury-strect, Strand, ; 
newspaper proprietor—J. L. WILLIAMS, Everton, near Liver- 
D001, 


¥ BANKRUPTS.—E. FLOWER, Aldgate, druggist’s sundry-~ 


cators drew upon him for £500, which he accepted. | 
The bill, however, was dishonoured at maturity. | 


In 1869 they determined to have a settlement of 


| the matter, and they applied to the defendant for 


information. In reply he stated that he anti- 
cipated a rise in the prices, that the result of a 
sale at that time would be a poor one, and that 


mans. A. HASLEWOOD, Muswell-hill, stockbrokers’ cher By 
J. CATT, jun., Wittersham, licensed victualler—W. DAVIS, 


RAM, 

wood salesman—H. 8, D, 
WRIGHT) 
SEQUESTRATIONS.—D. G. MACKENZIE, 
» merchant—A. MEEK, Dunbarrow Mills, by Guthrie, 
?RAY, Edinburgh, saddler—G, GRAY, Galashiels, 
hant—R. GRAY, Island of Westray, boatman—A,. 


Voudville, near Burton-on-Trent, 
RICHARDSON, Manchester, barrister -F. WA 
West Derby, boiler-maker, 


spirit n 
i. HENDERSON, Edinburgh, stationer—A, ALLARDYCK, 
Glasgow, plamber and gasfitter, 


OZOKERIT 


Parairren). O Z OK E RIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


at Is. 3d. per lb. in all sizes. 


J. C. & J. FIELD, LONDON. 


Wholesale (only) of 


* TORRTa sags 

@{EASON ‘TICKETS, Admitting to the 
e) INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS, to the Daily 
Musical Performances in the ROYAL ALBERT HALL, to the 
Flower Shows and Gardensof the ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY at south Kensington, from May | to Sept. 80, price 
£5 38., may be had at the Royal Albert Hall and of the usual 
Ave 


st Office orders shonld be made payable to the undersigned, 
at the Post Office, Charing-croes, 
By order, Henry Y. D. Scorr, 
Lieutenant-Colonel R.E., 
Secretary. 


LoxDox INTERNATIONAL 
4 EXHIBITION of Is71, 

M ting of Selected Works of Paintings, 
Glass, Mosaics. Furniture, &c.; Pottery ot all kinds; 
and Worsted Manufactures, Machinery in Motion, 


MEMORIAL 


Sculpture, Stained 
Woollen 


HORTICULTURAL 
GARDENS 


i 2 RECRESHMENTS 
| STRUCTURE MeyRicK 


SITE OF EXHIBITION 1862, 
TO GE USED FOR THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


WILL BE OPEN 
from MAY 1 to SEPT. 90, 
Chief Office for Tickets and Information, Royal Albert Hall, 
Upper Kensington-gore, London; W. 


GREEN'S SEWING-MACHINES, 


ALL WARRANTED, 


THE LITTLE STRANGER HAND LOCK. 
STITCH SHUTTLE MACHINE, £3 3s, 
THE IMPROVED LITTLE STRANGER, £4 4s, 


Machines on the Wheeler and Wilson Principle, Inlaid 
with Pearl and Burnished Gold, 


The Noieeless Tudor, for Tailoring and Dressmaking, 
£7 108, 


May be seen in operation at 
THE SHOW-ROOMS, LEEDS AND LONDON, 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 
THOMAS GREEN and SON, SMITHFIELD IRON- 
WORKS, LEEDS; 
f4 and 55, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, LONDON, &.E. 


SAUCE, 


LEA AND PERRINS. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
pronounced by Connoisseurs ‘‘The only 

Good Sauce,’”’ : 
improves the Appetite and aids Digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for Lea con Perrins’s Sauce. 
Beware of Imitations, and see the name 
of Lea and Perrins on all bottles and 

; labels. 
Agents: CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
LONDON 
and sold by all Dealers in Sauces 
throughout the World, 


i 
; 
j 


i 
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uf 


Now ready, price 10s. 
VOL, XVII. 


pas ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
(iow Series). 


80 
Covers nding Vol. XVIL., and also all the preceeding 
ne BS . Vols., at 2s. each. 
Reading Cases, 1s. 6d_ each. 
Indices to all the Vois., 1. each ; 
or, free by post, three halfpenny stamps. 
May be orde: of any” »okseller or 
Newsagent in “ Catet z ingdom, or from 
the Publisher, 
T, Fox, 2, Catherine-street. Strand, London, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS — 


To THE 


LLUSTRATED TIMES 
requiring Back Numbers to Complete Sete may obtain | 
tnom by order thryugh their Bookseller or Newsagent; but, it 
preferred, will be forwarded post-free (if in print), per return 
ef post, by ae Pupuaner an reves of stamps to the value of | 
reach Copy. 
. Tox Pu lishor, 2. Gatherine-street, Strand, London, 


REDUCED POSTAL TARIFF. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPLION TO 
ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
For the United Kingdom. 
Three Months oe oe oe BaP 
Six Monthe .. oe 18. Td. 


a 
Months :. .. ... 188. 2d. 
Tweet roves be Paid in Advance.) 


bers are respectfully requested to forward Post Office 
Pei rag rset at the somerset House Post Office, Strand, to 
T. Fox, the Publisher— 


Office, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
+ ted ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, 
EMBELLISHED WITH = 
ONE HUNDRED mete BATIONS, siitecesting 
carefu inted toned paper, forming & mos 
ay oon of the Cempaign, In a folio volume, 
neatly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 
Price Ove Guinea. a 
Pndlished at the ILiusrearep Lonpon News Office, 198, 
Btrand, W.U.; and to be had of ali Booksellers. 


Imperial 2mo, Illustrated, 2s. ; gilt edges, 2s. 6d., ¥ 

HE ADVENTURES OF BAMPFYLDE 
MOORE CAREW, KING OF T ME MENDICANTS. A 

new and revised Edition, with an enlarg d Dictionary of the 
terms used by that fraternity ; also some Account of the Gipsies 


- eae one Witutas Trac, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, 


INERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 


| private contract) of the Stocks of Three Continental Merchants, 
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AN EVENING BEVERAGE. 


- ‘ - 
EW COSTUMES, JACKETS, &c. 
The THIONVILLE, 
The AUBRY, 
The ALADDIN. 
The PRINCESS LOUISE, 
| The BSATRICE, 
and many others, perfectly new shapes, in 
Silk Jackets, Mantles, and Costumes, 
from 2} gs. to 15 gs. 
Descriptive Illustrations post-free. 
ETER ROBINSON'S, 
103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


MPORTANT NOTICE. 
FRENCH SILKS 30 per cent under value. 
PETER ROBINSON has just concluded the Purchase (by 


| 

negotiated during the armistice, ss 

| - amounting to HALF A MILLION of FRANCS, : 

| each quality guaranteed to wear, amongst which are the follow- 
ing: 


| RAKES and CRISP’S 


New Spring Dresses .. .. Ga 64, to 55s. 6d. 
New otis Camlets .. .. 68. 6d, to 35s. Od. 
New Spring Reps . .. 86, 9d, to 35a. Od, 
New Spring Satteens .. Os. 6d. to 55s. Od. 
New Spring Poplaines.. lid. to ds. Od. 
New Spring Twills .. ss 6d. to 218, Od. 
New Spring Havannah Cloths 6d. to lis. 6d. 
New Spring London Cords .. 6d. to 146. Od. 
New Spring Marls . lid. to 12s. 6d, 
New Spring Checks... .. 6s. 6d. to aks, Od. 
New Spring Stripes .. +. 88. 11d. to 288. 6d, 
New Spring Chéoés.. 6s. 9d. to 25s, Od, 


Patterns free.—198, Kegent-street. 


GILKS ! SILKS! SILKS! 


BAKER and CRISP’S, 
‘The Cheapest House for Silks. 
Patterns free. 
The largest Variety in the Kingdom, of 


| 


DES 
0 pieces of Gros de Suez (a rich Corded Silk), both sides alike, 
£2 14s. 6d, the Robe. This is the best quality made. 
| 600 pieces of Poult de Soies and Gros Grains, from 47s. 6d, to 
| 4h gs. the Robe, Unusually attractive, 


~ ~— | AN ESPECIALLY CHEAP SILK FOR LADIES’ DRESSES. 


issues DE VENICE, 

a Roman Silk of natural colour, with beautifully-tinted 
Satin Stripes, 
price 1} guinea the Dress of 12 yards, 


. “ tat 2 di. per yard. 
orany length will be cut at 2s. or dauranteod 


Patterns free. 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


VERY IMPORTANT, 
390 PIECES ARE NOW SELLING OF RICH 


NOIRE ANTIQUE FRANCAISE, 
comprising three Qualities, in"45 Shades of Colour. 
0. 1, Mexican Water, £3 6s. the Dress of 1i yards. 
No. 2, New Parisian Water, £3 17s. the Dress of 11 yards. 
No. 4, Marble Water, 98. 6d. per yard, any length cut. 
Ewch quality is all Pure Silk of tie best manufacture, and 
fully 30 per cent below value. 
Patterns free. 


‘ ” : . 
‘“« (,ACHEMIRE D’ ALSACE” (Registered), 
in 52 Shades of Colour, at 13s. 9d, the Dress. 
2000 pieces of this charming material have been made 
expressly for, and can be obtained only from, : 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 1u8, Oxford-street, London, W. 


AN OPPORTUNITY OF BUYING BEST PRINTED 
JRENCH MUSLINS Very Cheap, 
A Special Sale of over 3000 pieces, 


in avery variety of de 2 and colour, 
suitable for Dinner, Evening, or Summer wear, 


jementary Collections, to facilitate the study ot these 
inte: E Prange of Science, can be had at 2, 5 10, 30, 00, to 


of J. TENNANT, 14, Strand, London, Wt 
Tennant gives private Instructions tu Mineralogy and Geology, 


IRGINIA GABRIEL'S Newest SONGS. 


Patterns tree, 
FRENCH PIQUES, SATINS, PEROALES, 
RILLIAN'TS, and CAMBRICS. 


Many thousand Pieces of these Goods, in most elegant 
designs, and the highest standard of quality, 


Love. are now being sold at. trom 4d. to 9d. per yard under last year's 


Ob, Loving Heart, Truston. InG, B flat, and B, 
Waiting. My 


Last. Soul Muric. 
Vetoes of the Past. 1 Think on Thee in the Night. 


Price 4s, each.—Durr and Stewanr, 147, Oxtord-street. 


CnegoEt QUADRILLE. By CHARLES 


f the most popular melodies, 
GODFREY. On some, of the most | ‘Phottiache,” by 
wo editions, 38. each; sold at 
, 147, Oxford-street. 


ineiuding “* Croquet,” * Only, 
Marriott, 3s. ; ‘ Croquet Son, 
half price.—Durr and STEW. 


Puarororres Moons wl MOORE 
Ww 
T 


ianofortes on Hire tor Three Years; after 
Se eat bovories the Property of the Hirer, ee 
r 


from. . per quarter. These instruments are war 
and of the Deed Gtacture. 104 and 105, Bishopagate-street 
Within, B.0. 


ARMONIUMS.—MOORE and MOORE'S 
Easy Terms, from 2 gs. per quarter. Carriage free. 


ice- List post-free. 
ine oh 104 and 108, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C, 


—————— 
Comcnat INAS, from £1 lls. 6d. 
All separately fitted éoublo-screwed notes. 


JONES and SON, 6, Cross-street, Hatton-garden, E.C. 


prices. An endless collection ot Patterns, post-Tree. 


IN EVERY VARIETY OF FABRIC. 
HEAP AND USEFUL DRESSES, 
Now ready, a complete collection of 
New Fabrics, 10s. 6d. to 258, the Dress. 


IN BLAOK, WHITE, AND ALL COLOURS. 
ELVET - VELVETEENS. Very Rich. 
Specially adapted for Ladies’ Costumes, Jackets, &c. 

Patterns tree. From 2s. 9d, to 6s. 6d. per yard. 


FOR SPRIAG AND SUMMER DRESSES. 


OIL DE CHEVRE, Half Price. 
300 pieces of this beautiful Fabric having all the 
appearance of rich Glacé Silk, 18e. 9d. the Full Dress, 
can be had in brilliant shades of Light Blue, Maize, 
Vert Lumiére, Ponceau, Grey, Mauve, Orange, Rose, &c. 


A NEW MAKE OF 


HITE PIQUE, “IMPERIAL COUTIL,”’ 
in Four Cords and Three Whites, 
at 14s. Od. the Dress, 1000 Pieces only. 
Also, New Linen Ginghams, at 88, 9d, the Dress, 


AMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
Dining-Room, consisting of Vases, ures, 
eee eo eenas Derbyshire Sper, £0, Oem 

. in le, Bronze, Der ire ir, eC. 
be had of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London, wd. 


Borwice'’s - 
BAsiNG POWDER 

AS BEEN AWARDED 
r'WO GOLD MEDALS 
‘FOE its SUPERIORITY over all OTHERS. 
MAE25 BREAD, PASTRY, PUDDINGS, 
LIG8T ond WHOLESOME. 
GOLD in 1d. and 24. PACKETS. 
A150 64. and 1s, PATENT BOXES. 


NE 
FORTY-TWO. 

An important fact, certified by eminent Analysts 
who hava te 


a 
WHITEHEAD'S ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
Sold in boxes, from 2s. Sd., by all Grocers, Italian 
Warehousemen and Cnemiste ; 
and wholesale of Copland and Co., Travers and Sons, 
and Sons, Crosse and Blackweil, and ®. mar re | and Bon. 
(As supplied to the and Wi ) 


EXT of KIN.—1871 Edition. Nowready. 
Descriptive INDEX (of 20,000 Names guaranteed) to 
Advertisements for Next of Kin, Chancery Heirs, jagasees, &e., 
from 1700 to 1871, post-free 32 stamps.— Mr. OULMER, 17, 
Southampton-builaings, Chancery-lane, London, W.U. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall-mall. 

The EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 

ee ione, Reh piss of Artista of the French and 
Admission, is. Gatalognes, 6d. 


GG LSNFIELD 


STARCH. 
ively used in the Royal Laundry; 
her pang Laundrese says that 
“It is the finest Starch she ever used.” 
Awarded Prize Medal for its superiority, 
Beware of spurious imitations, 


SZ INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 

This celebrated and most delicious old mello’ 
ia the very CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, in aot Ry 
rivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest 
Cognac Brandy. Note the words “* KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY ” 
on deal, Label, and Cork.—6a, Great Tichfield-st., Oxford-st.,W, 


AKEYS’ WELLINGTON’ KNIFE 
POLISH.—Old Knives cleaned with this y o 
bear « brilliancy of polish equal to. new cutlery, Oke be mood 
with any kind of knife-board or knife-cleaning machine. 
ob es wahoo vi 44 + i, | 4s.each. Whole- 
Fals—Oakey a ons, Wellington Emery and Biack-Le 
Blackiriars, London. a. a 


PPwine -ROOM FENDERS, 2) gs. 


Bright Steel and Ormoulu Mountings, el it di 
the most varied assortment of Bronzed Fenders Gutalogens 
post-free.—RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 366, Strand, London. 


J GOSNELL and CO.’8 CHERRY TOOTH 
ie 


e@ PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 
teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from aoe, 
and imper s pleasing fragrance to the breath. ' 
GOSNELLand CO.’3 EXTRA HIGHLY 8CENTED 
TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER, recommended for its 


POUND EQUALS| PEST 


ROBINSOY, 
103 to 108, Oxford-street, 
Patterns free. 


DETER ry 


AT PETER ROBINSON'S. 

M2 RNING WITH ECONOMY. 

Families are waited upon, “free of any extra charge,” 
by saperience’ Female Assistants (or Dressmakers), in a! 
part of the country (no matter how distant from London), with 
an excellent choice of articles, including made-up Skirts, Cos- 
aes, antes, Bonnets, and every fashionable and necessary 

uisite. 
hhourning for Servants at reasonable stated charges. 
Letter Orders or Telegrams immediately attended to. 


RESSMAKING. 
Mi Plain Dress, 9s. 6d. 
Making Trimmed Dresses, from 10s. td. to 128. 64., 
without expensive Sundries. 
The highest talent is employed in this department, and large 
orders are executed at the shortest notice. 
PETER ROBINSON'S 
GENERAL MUUKNING WAREHOUSE, 
256, 258, 260, and 262, Regent-s' t, 
the Largest Mourning Warehouse in London, 


Cearean’ 8, 
NOTTING-HILL, W. 
PATTERNS FREE. 


SILKS ONLY. 


BLACK MOIRE ANTIQUES, 3gs. 8 yards. 
Double Width, warranted all silk. 


3. 

Lot i. Good useful Best Corded Silks at £1 15s 
twelve yards ; 2s. ope md yard. 

Lot 2. Rich Best Gros Grains, £2 7s. twelve 
yards ; 3s. 11d, per yard. 

Lot 3. be ia 22 19s. twelve yards; 4s. lid. 
per yard, 

Loté é. 3d. BONNETT'S, £3 10s. twelve yards; 
6s. 10d. per yard. 

Lot 5. Rich Oashmeres, £4 48. twelve yards; 
68. lid. per yard. 


APANESE SILKS. 


The most elegant Dress for Dinner or Evening 
wear. Beautiful New Shades now ready, in- 
eludin _Pink, Sky, Mauve, Green, Grey, Steel, 
Slate, White, and Black. Price £1 ‘11s. 6d. for 1 
yards, or 2s. 74d. per yard. The best quality thet 
can be procured at any price. 


ANISH SILK-FINISHED TINTED 
ALPACAS, as worn by H.R.H. the Princess of 
Wales, xquisite Shades in Pink, Sky, Mauve, 
Silver-Grey, Drab, Slate, Steel, Ecru Bull, &c., 
fur Dinner or Evening Wear, 19. 6d. 10 yards, 
28 in. wide. 


NOILE RAYE. 
A choice New Costume Cloth, a great novelty. 
19s. 6d. 10 yards, 28 in, Wide; Is. ligd. per yard. 
Exquisite Volourings. 


| FPYHE LOUISE CACHEMIRETTE. 

| A most durable texture for Promenate and 
Young Ladies’ Costumes. 17s. 64. 10 yards, 99in. 
wide; 1s. 9d. per yard. 


FABRIQUE A LA COMTESSE. 

| rR meager y wt oy to myself. Vory 
an ple, 5s. 4 ps) 

ce: “4 x Maree ath 5s. Gd. 12 yards, 25 in, 


(POLE DE LUXE, or Silk-Finished Serge, 
,ones Material, in White, Pink, Sky, Ecru, 


= 1 ead yards, 25s.; 28. 6d. per yard, 20 inches 


(uarMan’s, 
NOTTING-HILL, W. 
PATTERNS FREE 


Cheep, Inter aiediate, and Best 
SILKS. 
BAKER and CBisP, 198, Regent-street. 


C= PARCELS of UNDERCLOTHING. 


One of the largest, cheapest, and best- 
assorted Stocks in the trade, 

Ladies’ Chemises, 1s. 24d. each; Petticoats, 
1s. 6jd.; Drawers, 1s. 4d.; Nightgowns, 
1s. 640.; Camisoles, 1s. 44d. ; Stays, 1s, 64d. 
Washing Morning Wrappers, 5s, ld. ; 
Flennel Dressing-Gowns, 18s. 9d. 

Ladies’ Complete Outfits, £8 158. 9d., con- 
sisting of 7s articles. 

? A complete set ot Baby Linen, and Basket 
lor 21s. 

Ba-sinette and Bedding complete, 21s. 

Trimmed Basket, 4s. tld. 

Trimmed Bassinette, 16s. 6d. 

GLAVE'S Outfitting and Underclothing Warehouse, 
4 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.U. 


AENS* GLAVE’S MOURNING 


DEPARTMENT. 


Thousands of Black or Halt-Mourning | 


Dresses, 43. to 10s, each. | 

Fine Bright Double-Warp Al , 6d. a | 
yard, 8in. wide. Grey or Black patin | 
Cloths, Black Paris Cords, Black Balmorat 
Crape Cloths, Black or Grey Reps, the finest 
French Poplines, in Black and Three Shades 
of Grey, 1s. 34d. a yard. 

The Albert Patent Crape is the best for 
wear, and nearly half the price of any other 
make, commencing at 1s. 6jd. a yard. 

Black Silks, 1s, 119d. @ yard; Rich and 
Bright, 28. 1ijd.; Extra Width, 3s. lid. | 
Drap de Lyon, # very superivr Black Silk, 
wear guaranteed. 

Patterns post-free. 

Henry Glave, 534 to 587, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


, . x 
OTICE.—PATTERN POST.—The new) 
postal tariff is now in operation. Ladies are requested 
to observe that Messrs. NICHULSON and OU., 50 te 62, St. 
Paul's-churchyard, are the Sole Licensees of the new registered 
Seriatim plan tor sending Patterns of Silks and ali ‘Textile 
Fabrics per post, by which every pattern can be seen at a glance, 
Ladies are invited to write for patterns, 


APRIL 8, 1871 


A C A Oo 1 ‘ 
The “Food Journal’ says — NE. 
“A new process to which the nibs are subjected th 
cipal part of the oil is effectually removed, a thin bevenPta: 
adapted for afternoon or evening use, as a substitutes ell 
ng the result. The peculiarly smooth and delions for te 
of Cacdoine will, in addition, be a great attraction to prt ur 
ll cocoa 


drinkers."’ Each Neh ont 
: ach packet or tin is labeiled— 
ep JAMES KPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists 
170, Piccadilty ; 48, Threadneedie-street; 112, Great. hig 
Works for Dietetic Preparations—Diana-place Eust, Nasell-st, 
Agents (Continued), 9 meevon-road 
Isleworth—Stinton; Kentish ‘fown—Johns 
Jones; Kensington—Hewett; Kilburn—Crocon 
Kingsland—sears; Kuightebridge — Acton ; 
Tugwell; Lisson-grove — Bishop; Marylebone 4; 
Molesey—Peacock; Notting-hili~Blake, Potty” 
{Uypet)—Clark Old Kent-rd.—Whale, Kose, Kin: 
Oxtord-st.—Holland, Cleaver, Cox, Pinkerton, Rut! 
Pall-mail — Pepler, Suffolk-street ; Peckham — Vince. ! 
Pragnell ; Pimiico — Rickard, Reynolds. Veacocy. ” ae ' 
Poulton, Hankin ; Pinner—sheepwash ; Portiand st, ((; nbute 
Roberts; Evans, Clipstone-st. ; Portman-sq.—Brooks. nee, 
Regent's Park—Salmon, Albany-st.; Smith Snes 
crescent; Edwards, Regent's Park-rd. ; Richnoud 
Thacker; Royal Oak—sellers, 


O CONSUMPTIVES.—A Grateful Pathe, 


is desirous of sending by mail. free of ch 0 al 
wish it, a Copy of the Preecription by which his Den i i bt 
restored to perfect heaith trom firmed Consumpti = * 
having been gren up by her physicians and despaired ot | aie 
father, a wel e-knowa physics who has now discont,, Lt 
practice. Seut free.—O. P. BROWN, 2, King- . Wiel 
garden, London, King-atreet, Covent 


Morningtey 
Mall, Moor 


“1000 TO WHOEVER MAY Prove Tr 

, . > 4 1AT 
x MAYAR 8 SEMOLINA, whic) 
has obtained ‘T'wenty-four l'rize Medals in the Grent Ext : 
bitions, 1s not superior aud far more nutritious than Tay... 
Arrowroot, Corn Flour, Pearlina, &c. Highly recommen.) 
the Medical Profession tor infants and Invalids: al... 
oquailes for Puddings, Custards, Bluucmanges ke. 4 
Chemists, Grocers, Corndealers, &c., at Sixpence per pound, by 


* 

te) DYSPEPTIcsg 
By reason of the great benefit derived from the uso: | 

TWINBEKROW'S DANDELION, CAMOMILE, Any 

: RHUBARB PILLS, ae 

the most diffident have testified to their great valuc, ani mod 
cal men of the nighest standing recommend their use iy. oa 
of Indigestion aud Liver Compiaints. dold by all Chemist mth 

boxes, at Is. i4d., 2s. 9d., 48, 6d., 118., aud zs. Prepared oni) 
Twinberrow aud Sun, Chemists to the Queen, 

80, Wigmore-street, London, W. z 


OR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
RONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA, 


it 


‘TX HE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY is 


Dr, J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 4 {yy 
doses will cure incipient cases. Caution.—The extraordin.: 
medical reports on the efficacy of Chiorodyne renders it of yi) 
importance that the public should obtain the genuine, whick is 
now sold under the protection of Government authorisine 4 
stamp bearing the words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyie,” 
without which none is genuine. See decision of Vice-Chauveliir 
Sir W. Page Wood, the *: Times,” July 16, 1864. Sold in bottis, 


——__—— “TS EUW RITEA . 14d., 28. 9d., and 48, 64, b . Soi pufacturer 
£20,966 NORTH NEW SILKS, ea DAVENPORT. 3 Great useell-street, London. Wt 


Coloured Glacés, thirty shades, from 
ls. 1ijd, per yard, G00 Patterns post-free, on the new seriatim 


plan. 
At NICHOL8ON'S. 
£20 00 WORTH NEW SILKS, 
’ Checks and Stripes, from 1 guinea a 
jan, 


Dress, reversible, 600 Patterns post-free, on the new seriatim 


pl 
WORTH NEW SILKS, 


220,00 
x ’ Moire Antiques, Corded Silks, Chéné | 
en 


Broché Silk, from 2gs. 500 Patterns tree, on the new 
seriatim plan, 
At NICHOLSON'S. 


At NICHOLSON’S. 


Bue and INDIGESTION, WIND, 
Headache, Sickness, Loss of Appetite, 
Torpid Liver, Costiveness, and Bevitity, 
entirely Osret winon’ Mercury, by 


K. KING 
DANDELION AND QUININE LIVER PILLS. 
Sold by all Chemists, 
at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d,, and 4s. 6d. a Box. 


ac tA C ERD Se 
’ THE 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
the Best Remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout, and Indigestion; and as a mild aperient for delicate 
constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
At 172, New Bond-street, London; and of ali Chemists. 


LEBIOO sence roe Grain Drape Lyons 


Drap de Paris, &c., from} guinea a Dress, 500 Pat 6 post- 
free, on the new seriatim plan 
At NICHOLSON’S, 


ICHOLSON’S NEW DRESSES for 


UDSONS’ DYES. Sixpence per Botile. 
popular atten Cet and SLATE Kovig Baw added oy the already 
nm ours for e le 

beolothing. Of Chemists everywhere. ns mn Articles 


AIR - CURLING FLUID, 248, High 


the SEASON.—Ladies throughout the United Kingdom | 
are invited to write for 600 Patterns of new Dress Materials, 
comprising every novelty made for the present season. 
D. Nicholson and Co., 50, 51, and 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 
Silkmercers to the Queen, 
Established 1843, 


A] EW PATENT EXCELSIOR TRIMMING 


for Ladies’ Underclothing, equal to fine hand-sewn em- 
broidery, at one fourth the cost, Patterns and prices 
June fe, 1869-8, B- GARKAMD, 1, Westbourne grove, 
une 14, .—8. B, 57, "| 
Bayswater, W. Seer areves 


TDOWS DAUGHTERS’, and every 

Grade of MOURNING, at PUGH'S, the First M - 

ing Establishment. Correct style, best materials, rfect fit, 

and most moderate charges. Mourning Furnishers to the Queen. 
163 and 165, Regent-street (near Burlington-street). 


W. F. THOMAS and CO.'S 
ATENT SEWING - MACHINES, 


adapted for every Kind of Work. 
Domestic Machines, simple and noiseless, Lock-Stitch, £3 lds. 
The celebrated No, 2, £10, 
The Original Patentees, 1 and 2, Cheapside ; and 
Regent-circus, Oxford-street, London. 


EWING - MA CHIN ES UNEQUALLED. 
ock-! an uble Lock Elastic Stitch, to work by 
bend or treadle, for Family Use and Manufacturers. Price trom 
42s.—WHIGH' and MANN, 143, Holborn-bars, London EG. 


MORNING POST, May 28, 1870, 

“‘ Meny rival houses have been contending for sw jority for 
yous back, with varied success; bat it seems highly probable 
Pas the soneeveny will speedily be ended by the intro- 

a 0} 


[A SILEN CIEUSE SEWING-MACHINE, 
y 
POLLACK, SCHMIDT, and CO., 


210, nt-street, W."" 
Pris test Upwards ot 40 — mene averted. 
¥ six Guineas upwards, with all the Recent Im) 
mee. Descriptive Tlusteated Catalogues post-free. Instruction 


’ 

IMMEL’S BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
NOW OPEN, 76, King’s-road. 

PERFUMERY, SUAPS, POMADES, FANS, &c. 
Premiums to Purchasers. 
Rimmei, Perfumer, 96, Strand ; 
28, Regeut-street ; and 24, Cornhill, London; 

and 96, King’s-road, Brighton. 


’ > ‘ 
ADIES’ ELASTICSUPPORTING BANDS 
for use before and after Accouchement ; also 
Elastic Stockings and Knee Caps 
for varicose veins and weakness. Instructions for Measure- 
ment and Prices on application to 
POPE and PLANE, 4, Waterloo-p , Pall-mall, London, 


HE BABY’'S PROTECTOR saves Trouble 
THE WATERIHOOY STELLA BIB. 

“RPROOF bi a —thy 1 ; 

THE LADY'S BODICE PROTECTOR tndiqpentable to 

Ladies nursing.—Sola at all Baby-Linen Warehouses. 


When you ask for 
(f LENFIELD 
| STARCH, 
see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profite. 


atret ens the invalid and in the healthy, 
Sold by all Grocers, ts. por ib, ** Try it.” 


a SONRY __ = sq} FASTER EGGS in all Ki i 
REEMASONRY.—A MASTER MASON’S | E and fitted with fae of gp, Pecivion peaty London: Printed and Published at the Office, 2,Catherine 


AVKON of Superior Quality, in leather case complete, 218 ; 


~ + To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists; end at | sent free to any part for P.-0, order, 2s.—BRO, W. SCOTT, 
. W. . 


ngel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London, E.C, 


Masonic Jeweller, 15, King William-street, Londea eG. 


A 


| Prepared for this season by CREMER, 210 Regent-etr: 


arge consignments from France and Germany, Sketch of the 


Custom in all ages (enlarged Edition) gratis, 


Holborn, London.—ALEX, ROSS'S CURLING FLUID 
Curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair directly it is applied. Sold 
at 3s, 6d., 58.6d.; sent free for 64 stamps. Of Bh Chemists 


AIR DYE.—BATOCHELOR'S 
INSTANTANEOUS COLUMBIAN, New York Original 
Packets, the best in the world, black or brown. Theonly oue 
that remedies the evil effects of bad dyes. 48. 6d., 78., and I4s., 
of all Perfumers and Chemists. Wholesale, R. HOVENVEN 
and SONS, 5, Gt. Mariborough-st. ; and 93 and 95, City-rd., E.U. 


aA 
| PEAUTIFUL HAIR. — Mrs. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER will pos'tively 
restore the natural original colour in every case 
of Popes, uo matter from what cause it arises, 
end the hair is stimulated to natural growth. 
The ZYLOBALSAMUM, as a hair-dressing fr 
young and old, is the best article that can be 
used; it imparts a gloss and vigorous appear: 
ance to the hair very beautiful to see. The “ Restorer, (s.; 
the ‘‘Zylobalsamum,”’ 4s.; in | bottles only.—Dépot 
High Holborn, London. Sold by all Chemists and Perfum 


LEVELAND’S WALNUT POMADE 
CURES BALDNESS, produces whiskers, darkens 1! 

and restores grey hair to its natural colour. Vice-Chance'l' 
Stuart, in pies an injunction protecting Cleveland's 
Pomade, said, ** It is clear that Cleveland's is the only real an 
original Walnut Pomade which appears to have been made f' 
| twenty years, and I regret L cannot restrain the detendants from 
pireting the name of Walnut, which, being a general one, #7 
ishonest person can adopt.’ fold in pote, at Is. ed., 2s. 
jand 3s. td. By post for twenty-four stamps. Vii! 
CLEVELAND'S of any Chemist in the world.—beépt, >. 
Poland-street (five doors from Oxford-street), London. 


OXYGEN IS LIFE. Free, four st.mps. ON 
HLORATE OF POTASSA as a Remedy 


for all Diseases, of whatever origin, by (xydiz ng‘! 
Blood and supplying, its Saline Constituent; being « Lecture 
delivered at St James's Hall. 5 
| London: J. Pui.uies, 37, Poland-street, Oxford-itreet, W. 


|\(\URATIVE ELECTRICITY. — Invalid 

| who have been disappointed in obtaining a cure fri |: 
use of GALVANIC APPARATUS, are invited to communica 
directly with Mr. HAKRY LOBB, M.B.O.8.B., Sure" 
Electrician, from whom may be obtained “ Curative bho 
city,’’ by post 13 stamps, _ 

| 31, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, London, W. 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINI. 


Have it in your houses, aad 
for it is the only safe antidote in Fevers, Ernptive Afecti:! 
Sea or Bilious Sickness, and Headache. 
Sold by all Chemists ; 
and the only Maker, H. Lamplovgh, Chemist, 
113, Holborn-hili, London. 


‘ 4 
(N° MORE MEDICINE. 
70,000 Cures by DU BARRY'S 

| DELICIOUS REVALENTA AKABICA FOO!). 

| which eradicates Dyspepsia, indigestion, Ce ¢ 

sumption, Debdility, sleeplessness, Constipati ! sal 
Whi . Low Spirits, Diarrhoea, Acidity, Dnabetes, Nove" 

Vomiting, Wasting, Palpitation; Nervous, Bilious, ad |!" 


— | Complaints, 


| Cure No, 68,412: “* Rome—The health of the Holy Father 
is excellent since he has taken Du Barry's Food, and his (i 
ness Cannot praise this excellent food wo highly. . 
Du Barry and Co., 77, Regent-st., London, W.+ 
and 163, William-street, New York. 
In Tins, at is. HA. 5 2, Be. Od.; 121b., 228. 
so 


DU BARRY’S REVALENTA CHOCOLATE POWDER, 
atb., 28,; 11b., 38, 6d. ; B1b., 66.5 121b., 308, ; 24 1b., 558 + 
en 


DU BARRY'S PERFECTION OF PURE CHOOOLATE, 
$lb., 28.; 11b., 4s,, at all Grocers’. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS Pre-eminent]y 


OLLIER (\HOCOLATE POWDER ay ay hg SO 


and other dyspeptic symptoms 
vanish before the corrective influence manifested by 
these Pills over digestion and 
their aperitive power on the bowels. 


in the Parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the Counts 
Middlesex, by Tomas Fox, 2, Catherine-street, Btrand 


aloresaid.—Satuapay, APRIL 5, 1871. 


